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¢e An American Citizen’s Meditation 


WISH that we might continue to believe 
all the pleasant legends that spring up and 
attach themselves to historic events. No 
school bey of my generation at least but 
s thrilled to the tale of hew all the long hot 
y the aged bell-ringer had stood ready until 
.t length his little grand- 
son came bounding up 
the stairs crying “Ring 
Grandpa—Ring for 
Liberty” and then the 
old man flung the great 
news out over the heads 
of the tense, expectant 
crowd waiting in the 
streets below and thus a 
fire was kindled that 
could nevcr be put out. 
Doubtless the tale is only 
a fable without any 
foundation of truth and yet it is very 
pleasant to remember none the less 
Better attested perhaps is 
the oft repeated witticism cf 
John Hancock whose name 
heads the list of signer:. 
“Now” said the  then-time 
‘merchant prince of LBostou as 
he set his bold, handsome 
signature to the immortal docu- 
ment “Now we must all hang 
together or we :hall hang sep- 
arately.” Under the circum- 
stances and with the temper 
of the age it was :n truth a 
g-im enough joke and no 
laughing matter. Had matters 
gone less fortunately with the 
colonies, the remark might 
have become stern reality. 
Quite as we!l do I like the 
story of how, when Charles 
‘ Carroll signed, one of his as- 
sociates remarked “O well, 
you are safe enough any way. 
There are so many of your 
name they will never know 
which one to take.” “Not so” 
instantly retorted the doughty 
Marylander as he turned and 
added the famous identifying 
phrase “of Carollton.” 
Thus it was that by just a 
little folly Britian lost forever 
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A Fireside Reflection 
By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


land that might well have become the bright- 
est jewel of the imperial crown. By petty ex- 
actions and little tyrannies and small oppres- 
sions England first alienated the affection and 
loyalty, and finally goaded into open rebellion 
a people who were really bone of her bone 
and who by every tie of nature would have 
preferred a place beneath her flag. 

It is also true that then and there, once 
for all, she learned her lesson and today the 
different dependencies of her far flung Em- 
pire—Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
and South Africa think of themselves not as 
subject peoples but rather as honored equals 
in a commonwealth of nations. Those 
splendid lines in which Kipling speaks for 
Canada are a true expression of their relations 
to the Mother Land. 


“A nation spoke to a nation 
A Queen nt word to a throne 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house 
But mistress in my own.” 


“But if we are to con- 
tinue to have a great self- 
governing Democracy, it 
is above everything else 
necessary that we 
to play the game accord- 
ing to certain established 
and essential rules.’ 


Compctent historians have not hesitated to 
say that the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the most famous and significant 
state paper of all time. The men who set 
their names to it were the most prominent 
and wisest and best of their generation and 
each one of them has thereby his secure place 
in history. Yet it remains that even good and 
true men do not all see things alike. Now 
that the bitterness and rancor has long singe 
died, it is only just to say that there were 
other men—men who also were wise and 
patriotic and sincere according to their light, 
who could not find it in their hearts to break 
with the dear Mother Land beyond the seas 
out who followed duty as they saw it and were 
held up to execration but who were Tories for 
conscience sake. 

But we shall be none the less good Americans 
if we remember that there is one other great 
historic document which in its influence upon 
human liberty may well be compared with our 
Declaration. I am _ thinking of Magna 
Charta—The Great Charter— 
the English Bill of Rights 
which may fairly be re- 
garded as an earlier Declara- 
tion of Independence. It was 
long before, on June 15, 1215 
when at Runnymede in Eng- 
land, King John’s barons 
gathered and from that feeble 
and reluctant monarch wrung 
the instrument which ‘rom 
that day to this has been re- 
garded as the very foundation 
stone of ‘liberty, not only in 
England but whereever Eng- 
lish jurisprudence runs and 
men speak the English tongue. 
Always when Englishmen have 
felt that their liberties were 
threatened the provisions of 
the Great Charter have been 


learn 


quoted and its principles in- 


voked. 

The 7ooth annivérsary of 
the granting of the Magna 
Charta fell in 1915 when 
Britian was fighting for her 
life in the World War and 
had no time to turn aside for 
lesser things. If she had been 
at peace it is sure that she 
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G. L. F. 32% 
SUPPLEMENTAL DAIRY 
GUARANTEE: 

Protein ° . 32.00° 
Fat enene 5.00 
Fibre . 9.00° 
Digestibie Protein 26.7° 
PUBLIC FORMULA 
200 Ibs Corn Distillers Grains 

200 ibs Wheat Bran 

180 Ibs Wheat Midds 

500 Ibs Linseed Oil Meal O. P 

460 Ibs Choice Cottonseed Meal 

400 ibs Giuten Meal 

20 ibs Steam Bone Meal 

20 ibs Ground Limestone 

20 Ibs Salt 

2000 ibs 

1510 Ibs Total Digestible Nutrients 
per Ton 











Supplement Your Barley and Oats 
| with the proper protein feeds 
To make 


your oats, barley 


a good dairy feed pre tein 
but the ration will still 
protein and the 


minerals. 


ingredients will help 
and other lack 
home grown grains need more variety of 
with them. 


two high 


protein mixed necessary 


Mixing in one or 


G. L. F. 32% Dairy 


lege Feed Conferences 3oard can 
in Buffalo, G. L. F. 32% Dairy put together. Coupled with the 
exactly meets this need. In on best in formula is G. L. F. quality 
feed you get both variety and ingredients 
quality of proteins. C 
grains, linseed oil mi al, cottons« ed 
meal and giuten meal are the fin- 
est ingredicnts to tur 
nish protein in concentrated form 
The wheat feeds furnish bulk and “8 
palatability; the mincrals are ne« d ths per’ 
@ for themselve 1200 Ibs. of G 
, ot . . : 


The formula is tl t t ne Col reed 


mG, LF. 


Grain and Feed Department 


Manufactured in the G. L. F. mill t 


rn distillers , , 
‘ For use with good clover hay and 


alfalfa hay, mix 1100 Ibs. of home 

wn corn, and any combination 
of oats, barley and peas, with 900 
Ibs. of G. L. F. 32% Dairy Feed. 
| with oworer hay, mix 800 
of home grown grains and 
L. F. 32% Dairy 


there are 


725 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Productive Pastures 


make 


Cheap Feed 


Make the worn out pasture productive; it 
needs lime. Never reseed exhausted land with- 
out first giving it a top dressing of Solvay 


¢ . 
Pulverized Limestone. You obtain quick re- 


sults by plowing and harrowing Solvay into 


Economical and easy to handle; 


the soil. 
high test, finely ground, furnace dried, non 
caustic. Write for the valuable Solvay 
booklet— it's free! 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 
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LOCAL DEALERS 


HE annual fruit 
harvest has be- 

gun and early apples are moving freely 
both to local markets and to more distant 
There has been almost a glut of 
early apples in the 
Rochester market 
—Red_  Astrachan, 
Sweet Bough, Yel- 
low Transparent, 
Dutchess and oth- 
slers. Pretty nearly 
every load in the 
marketcarried 
some apples. Many 
have been brought 
home without sale 
at any price. But 
Burritt the price of well 
colored hand-pick- 

ed fruit has been well maintained at about 
one dollar a bushel (no package charge). 
Early plums, too, have been moving freeiy 
at from twenty-five to forty cents per peck 


points. 





me Ne 


basket—mostly at the lower .ange, of late. 

Several cars of Dutchess 
shipped from this point. The general price 
being paid by dealers, when they buy at 
all, is about seventy-five cents a bushel two 
an.. a half inches and up, the ,rower fur- 


have been 


nishing the basket. A few cars have been 
loaded out by growers at ninety cents and 
a dollar a bushel, F. O. B. 
have been unable to make ariy 


Some growers 
atisfacto-y 
sale of this variety. The yield appears 
to be rather better than anticipated. Fr-:'t 
is generally large and clean. 
Oat Harvest Long Drawn Out 

Oat harvest is still on. A nearby late 
sown field was cut only today (August 22) 
and was still a little green here a: 
man; crops of oats in the shock yet. Oat 
harvest has been spread over a long per- 
iod—nearly six weeks—this year. The late 
harvesters are having better weather than 
th. early ones did, there having been no 
rain to amount to anything for ten days. 
wheat has been delayed bv 


Plowing for 
the late oat harvest, but a good deal of it 
has been done ° 

Tomatoes and sweet corn are beginning 
to ripen freely, though the canning fac- 
tories are not receiving any crops yet. The 
movement to the Rochester public marke 
has been heavy and the price has broken 
When home grown toma 
to come on the local mn:- 
ket, the price was $1.75 to $2.00 per 14 
quart market basket. It has now fallen to 
forty cents with buying slow 
Sweet corn has fall- 


oa both crops 
toes first | 








thirty and 
even at these prices. 
en to five to ten cents a dozen ears. These 
prices are discouraging and ruinous to 


growers who depend on this market and 


whose crops are late. 


Fair Time Is Here, Too—They 
Present A Problem 


Fairs and Farm Bureau tours are the 
order of the day now. Our local county 
Fair is three weeks earlier than usual and 
this fact seems to have reduced the at- 
tendance considerably. The weather has 
been good but farmers are still very busy. 
It was too early for a good fruit exhibit 
and the entries were 
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Fruit Harvest Has Begun 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. BURRITT 


town fairs present a 
real problem that de- 
mands the best constructive thought of pro- 
gressive men. There is undoubtedly a very 
worth while place for them. As a harvest 
festival, as a stimulus to the competitive 
spirit to excel, as a bringing together of 
the best products and as a meeting place 
or round up after harvest the fair is un- 
rivaled. But it falls far short of its possi- 
bilities. Inclement weather usually results 
in a deficit. The management and the 
superintendents of departments are fre- 
quently unpaid or poorly paid and are like- 
ly to be either unsuited for their jobs or 
too busy to give them the necessary at- 
tention. The necessity of paying expenses 
causes management to sell too many poor 
and low grade concessions which often 
overshadow the educational and competitive 
features. 

It seems to me that the fairs need as 
much as anything, the reviving of the 
local association idea. Real ownership and 
the local pride that goes with it, the par- 
ticipation of large numbers of people in 
the enterprise and local control by farmers 
and tradesmen are powerful factors in 
interest and promoting pro- 
farm and home bureaus have 
associations 


stimulating 
gress. The 
demonstrated this, the fair 
used to have numbers and interest behind 
them in the same way in the early days, 
b:... they have lost it. How can this essen- 
tial thing be recovered? Possibly by re- 
organization on a new basis possibly turn- 
ing the country fairs over to the farm and 
home bureau associations. The fairs have 
been greatly improved in details by ice 
work of representatives of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and fe farm and 
home bureaus and others, but the main plan 
remains the same. Scmehow new impetus 
must be put into them. It is possible under 
the present plan and management, but less 
likely. In this region the Rochester Ex- 
position and the Genesee County Fair at 
Batavia stand out as successful well man- 
aged fairs. The problem of all fairs is 
how to approximate the success of these 
and bring to the fairs more and more hon- 
est, earnest, competition among the best. 


When To Sow Wheat To Avoid 
The Hessian Fly 


A CORDING to the “bug doctors” at 

the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture, the period in which to sow wheat 
to avoid damage by the Hessian Fly is 
from September 15 to 20. According to 
the men at the College the infestation this 
year is low and by observing the recom- 
mended dates, damage can be kept down 
to a minimum next year. 

The Hessian fly is the most serious in- 
sect pest of wheat in New York state, and 
it varies greatly in importance from ycar 
to year. Though present in small num- 
bers every year, serious outbreaks have oc- 
curred only at rather long intervals. Dure 
ing the last of these, in 1901, the western 
New York crop was cut in half, with a 
three million dollar loss to growers. 

Since 1917 the college has surveyed the 
Hessian Fly conditions in the wheat-grow- 

ing countries of the 





not large and _ the 
fruit pretty green. 
The number of local 
exhibitors in most of 
the departments is 
small and_ interest 
appears to be hard to 
create. The boys 
and girls exhibits in 
the school and junior 
project tent seemed 
to be larger and to 
develop more inter- 
est than most of the 
adults ’exhibits. The 
boys had a larger 
and better exhibit of 
utility poultry than 
did the grown-ups. 











These county and 





What really makes the world go 
*round.—]J UDGE. 


state, in order to 
give farmers relia- 
ble information 
about the best time 
to sow their wheat. 
Probable outbreaxs 
of the pest can be 
foretold with sufficie 
ent accuracy to make 
this service dependa- 
ble, and the entomol- 
ogists say the ine 
festation this year is 
abnormally low. 
Weather conditions 
and the habits of the 
fly make September 
20 probably the best 
date to sow with a 
range of five days 
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More Tools Rust Out Than Wear Out 


Unhoused Machinery Costs American Farmers Millions of Dollars Yearly 


Who stores his tools within four walls 
And during winter overhauls, 

And gets new parts, will find it fun 
To see now well his tools will run. 


Insuring winter’s coat of rust 
White he who stores ’neath snowy crust. 
And waits to buy new par:s, will find 
That his spring work is far behind. 


NCLE ZEB says “There is one thing 
about a sermon even if you don’t live 
up to it, you get a mouthful ter chaw 
on.” 

The little poem above is a sermon all in it- 
self and even ii one doesn’t live up to it entire- 
ly, it is at least something to think about ser- 
iously. The purpose of this article is to aid 
in living up to the sermon, something to “chaw 
on” if you will. 

With binders selling at $200 and the rest of 
farm machinery equally high, with farm re- 
turns exceedingly low, in fact low- 
er than they have been in years, a 
farmer can’t afferd to do other 
than make the most economical use 
of his tools. To the mind of the 
writer this means three essential 
things; a shed, a shop and a pro- 
gram. 

A tool shed of some kind is a 
recognized necessity. Almost any 
kind or shape of building will do 
so long as the roof keeps out rain 
and the sides keep out snow. It 
does not require an expensive lay- 
out. In fact, the cheaper the build- 
ing so long as it excludes moisture, 
the more economical will be the 
housing charge per tool. Open 
storage under the trees is not eco- 
nomical although its first cost may 
be quite low. 

A shop of some kind, preferably 
connected or near the tool shed, is 
getting to be a necessity. Although 
it is often cheaper to hire things 
repaired than do them at home, 








By B. A. JENNINGS 


The shed and the shop are important in get- 
ting the most out of our implements but there 
is still another thing and that is a definite pro- 
gram for taking care of these implements. Get- 
ting the farin tools out in the spring leaving 
them out all summer and then storing then till 
another spring is only a little better than not 
storing at all. Nearly every tool after a sea- 
son’s use needs attention, its oil holes cleaned 
out, parts straightened, and new repair parts 
added. If this be left until spring’s work be- 
gins, part or all this is bound to be neglected 
and, what usually happens, a serious break- 
down in the rush season. 

We all know how disagreeable it is to start 
out full of ambition on a Monday morning 
wanting to do a big day’s work only to have 
some tool break down about 9 o’clock. Our 


Along with these are ordered a few extra parts 
of those things that are most likely to break 
as rake teeth, plow points, links for binder 
chain, etc. 

During the winter each tool is thoroughly 
cleaned, oil holes cleaned out, any parts 
straightened and new parts added and then 
the machine is checked over to see if it is core 
rectly adjusted. If the wood work needs paint- 
ing it is painted and then stored again for 
spring’s work. If all tools were given this 
sort of treatment there would be much less de- 
lay and trouble when the time came to use 
them. Not only will proper cre of tools make 
them last longer but they will do better and 
more efficiert work. Take the spring tooth 
harrow for example. I use this purposely bes 
cause it is relatively simple, perhaps the sims 
plest of farm tools. This tool as well as others 
after a few seasons work is like the old grey 

mare “she ain’t what she used to 











there are times when the delay is 





s a Teh aa a Our fathers knew little of the problem of housing machinery. Their equip- 
et od With so — black ment was insignificant—labor was plentiful and cheap, and most of the work 
smiths going out of business or was done by hand. The present shortage of help makes it economical to use 


be”. The teeth get worn, some 
perhaps have been broken and ree 
placed by new, bolts have worn ale 
‘ lowing the teeth to loosen and it is 
almost impossible to get them tight 
again. And lastly the handles do 
not shift as easily as they once did, 
perhaps one or both are bent. Pers 
haps I have painted too sad a pice 
ture of the old faithful harrow, but 
there are few harrows, especially 
adjustable ones, that have had 
three or four years service with- 
out some of the above ailments if 
not all. The direct result of these 
ailments is that the tool does most 
of its work with a few teeth. In 
order to accomplish something the 
levers are drawn Lack and the few 
teeth are now busy digging up hard 
dirt and sods, making the horses 
sweat as well as spoiling the job. 
One way to fix the old harrow is 
to buy a new one. Since farming 
is not as profitable as it might be 
perhaps a better way to fix that 
harrow is to draw it out on the 
barn floor, tilt the lever back and 





perhaps going out part-time it is  labor-saving machinery, but this must be protected lest the overhead become adjust the teeth until all of them 


often impossible to get things re- too great. 
paired for a couple of days. The 

cost of the shop is cheap insurance against a 
costly delay. In addition the shop makes it 
possible to keep tle farm tools in A-I con- 
dition. 

The equipment of the shop need not be ex- 
pensive. It should contain only necessary 
tools, a few good grade serviceable tools are 
much better than a cheap complete set. The 
shop should also contain an anvil, a forge and 
a drill press. There are three requirements 
for a successful shop, heat, wide doors and 
light. First there should be some means of 
heating it, since there is nothing quite so dis- 
agreeable as trying to do repair work in a 
cold shop, it will be far from inviting, in fact 
it will drive you away from doing odd jobs. 
The second requirement for a successful shop 
is wide doors, so that tools may be driven or 
brought in to repair. The third requirement 
is light enough so one can see what is being 
done. 


ambition is gone, our religion is gone and the 
beginning of a perfectly good week is spoiled 
and perhaps all because of mere bolts. Why 
not fix that tool up some stormy day this win- 
ter? With the old shop fire roaring, the wind 
and snow won't be noticed, in fact repairing 
tools would be a good excuse, not to go out- 
side on blustery days. 

To go back to our sermon on Farm Machin- 
ery, the most economical use of our tools de- 
mands more than repairing. Below is given 
what the writer thinks is an ideal way of car- 
ing for tools as it is successfully used on a 
farm recently visited. As soon as a tool is 
through the season’s work it is taken to the 
shed for storage. All parts where rust will do 
damage as plow bottoms, cultivator teeth, etc., 


are greased with cheap grease. Any part of: 


the tool that is broken or doesn’t -vork cor- 
rectly is noted on pad hung in the shed. Later 
in the fall the necessary repair parts are ordered. 


will just touch the floor at the same 

time. Then set the harrow up on 
some two by fours under the rails and try 
again. This will show if all teeth are dcing 
saine amount of work. If the teeth can not 
be made to aline replace them with new ones, 
while you are at it see that the handle moves 
all the teeth the same amount. 

Those rusty bolts that have stripped their 
thread need persuasion, a cold chisel and a 
‘ammer. Replace these old ones with new 
and use a lock nut or wasaer. If this were 
done each year it would not take long nor 
would it be costly, perhaps you think it not 
worth while but the horses will thank you. I 
do not believe there are many horses that ob- 
ject to work but like peopl~ ‘hey do object to 
being “worked” and one way to work a horse 
is by hitching a poorly adjusted harrow 
behind him. I wonder if chey realize how 
much horseflesh is wasted because of hard 
running and poc:ly adjusted tools. But if they 

(Continued on page 159) 
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All Progress Comes Slowly 

OWN in Philadelphia this summer officers 
D ind leaders interested in cooperation from all 
over the country have been sitting in a kind of 
school or institute for several weeks comparing 
not and studying the whole cooperative situa- 
tion his swapping of information and study- 
ing what the other fellow is doing is one of the 
best things that has been done for farm organiza- 
thor Before this institute, Honorable Krank O. 
JLowden, formerly Governor of Illinois, recently 
delivered one of the most common sense and best 
addresses on farm organization that have ever 
read 

In this address, Governor Lowden called atten- 
tion to the fact that while farmers will have much 
less in quantity production this year, they will 
have much more in actual dollars. 

“\Vhen a situation like this exists,” said Gover- 
nor l.owden, “when people are going hungry in 
the world, is it to be wondered at that the farmers 
distrust present methods of marketing farm 
product 

With few exceptions, there is demand for prac- 
tically all that the farmers can raise rhe trouble 
is to get the products where that demand exists 
and at the time it exists, and th Governor 
Lowden pointed out, must be the great job of 
organization?’ 

“It is the surplus and not the entire stock of 
any mmodity that affects the price. So, if the 
edairy farmers had some way by which they could 


have taken last year’s surplus of butter off of the 


a demand which later de- 


market and held it for 
veloy ed, then the great depre ssion in the dairy 
widust would not have occurred. 
*l am indeed puzzled to know what to do. 

T have been taught that to produce sixty bushels 
of corn to the acre is a finer achievement than to 
Dp! we forty-five I like to see the milk pail 
brimming full of sweet pure milk. But when I 
see forty-five bushels of corn worth more than 
sixty bushels, and when I see the milk pail but 
t\ rds full worth more than the brimming 
pai her year, 1 become confused and 
hi iow what to do.*** 

’ y there is no music sweeter to my ears than 
t! er of rain drops upon the roof, breaking 
2 ht in the summer time, and yet, to save 
t e, | t tell whether that rain is a sweet 
2 hearer of a henefit—or bankrupter 


When the hot summer winds scorch the fields, 
I do not know whether to pray for rain or to 
thank the Almighty for the unbroken drought.*** 
hardly know what to do.*** 

“Last summer a cargo of butter imported from 
Denmark was used to break the price of butter 
in the United States, several cen:s a pound. 
There was not enough of butter in this importa- 
tion to supply the breakfast tables of New York 
( ity for a single day. 

“Now, what would have happened if the dairy 

the United States had been as 
organized as our other industries? 
has already been made in local 
Suppose such organ- 


business of 
thoroughly 
(jreat progress 
organizations of producers. 
izations had become general all over the country. 
Suppose too, that they had been federated so as 
to have acted in harmony with one another. When 
such an importation as I have described should 
reach New York, the organized industry would 
permit the good people of New York City to 
enjoy their cheaper foreign butter for breakfast, 
but would withhold their butter from the market 
until at least luncheon time—and maintain their 
price. This is exactly what every organized in- 
dustry does. Sometime ago I was narrating this 
very episode to one of the most successful manu- 
facturers of America. He expressed amazement 
and said that such an importation in his industry 
would have no effect upon domestic prices. He 
went on to say that if the farmers permitted such 
a situation it was their own fault.” 

“This is very well,” we can hear some of our 
doubting friends say as they read this, “but we 
have been trying to organize for some years now 
of us think have not made the 

‘ress that we should.” 

Certainly the organizations have not come up 
to expectations. We have expected too much. 
Perhaps some of us individuals have been to blame 
by not doing enough ourselves; but there have 
been many others who have worked hard who 
are beginning to wonder if all of their work for 
organization has not been in vain. We think not. 
We do not go along with a lot of the organiza- 
tion propagandists who are claiming altogether 
too much as the benefits of cooperation. But on 
the other hand, there have been some benefits, 
and we are firmly convinced with Governor 
Lowden that the permanence of agriculture in 
America depends upon the ability of American 
farmers to get together. 

This fight for economic freedom, that is, to 
get more of our products, is strangely similar to 
the fight of the fathers of this country for political 
freedom. And you will remember if you have 
read your history that the soldiers who sacrificed 
so much in the Revolution reaped very little bene- 
fit for themselves, but their children and their 
children’s children came in for the greatest re- 
ward in the world’s history. 

The Revolutionary soldiers fought through 
from 1775 to 1781. ‘Then the country was in a 
turmoil until the treaty was signed in 1783, and 
from then until 1789, there was constant confu- 
sion and little results to be seen from the great 
war. It was not until after the War of 1812 
that the principles which the Revolutionary fathers 
had fought so hard for were finally firmly made 
safe and permanent. By that time men of the 
generation who fought in the Revolution were 
old or had died. 

The point is, these great principles of right 
and justice, take many years to fight out, and 
to win. But if the world is to go forward in its 
progress, and if we are to pass on to our children 
a heritage which he is a little better than that which 
we received, the fight must be fought no matter 
how slowly the results may seem at the time or 
how hard the sacrifice may be. 


and some we 





Prizes For Boys and Girls 
S we have mentioned before in these columns, 
A one of the most interesting and worth while 
exhibits at the coming New York State Fair will 
be that of old farm machinery and equipment used 
in the early homes and on the early farms of our 
The exhibit is beiag put on by the 


e er | 
toretathers 





New York State Agricultural Society in cooperas 
tion with the State Department of Farms and 
Markets. 

In connection with this exhibit there will be 
an essay contest for boys and girls eighteen years 
old or under. ‘The subject ot the contest is: 
\DVANTAGES TO AGRICULTURE OF IM. 
PROVED FARM MACHINERY. 

Prizes will be as follows: 1st prize $25, 2nd 
prize $15, 3rd priz2 $10, and te. prizes of $5 each, 
Chere are enougn of these prizes so that every- 
one who makes a rea! effort has a good chance of 
winning a prize. 

The essay must not be longer than 600 words 
and must be submitted during the period of from 
September 12 to 16. Manuscripts received later 
than September 16 will not be considered. Essays 
may be submitted by mail or in person to Charles 
H. Baldwin, Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Society at the exhibit of old farm 
tools and implements in the Grange Building, 
State Fair Grounds, Syracuse, New York. 

The essays will be judged on develonment of 
ideas, originality, grammatical construction 
and neatness. 


Automobile Death Harvest Increases 


N the month of June alone in New York 

State, 150 persons were killed and 5,360 
were injured by automobiles. If this number 
of people were killed and injured in a battle, it 
would go down as one of the big events of his- 
tory. But murdered or injured for life by the 
motor vehicles, no one pays much attention 
to it except the sorrowing relatives. 

No one should be allowed to drive a car ex- 
cept he who realizes that he carries the power 
of life and death almost equal to that of the 
kings of olden times, and that he has under 
his control a machine capable of instantly blot- 
ting out his own life or the lives of others, 
There is only one thing that will stop the 
slaughter and that is more common sense, 
care and caution on the part of those who 
drive cars. Incidentally, no one who ever 
goes upon the highways in any capacity should 
be without some kind of accident insurance. 





Barnyard Golf At the State Fair 


Hi majority of the farm counties of the State 

have so far stated their intention of entering 
a candidate to participate in the zreat horseshoe 
pitching contest at the coming State fair. This 
contest is under the auspices of the AMERICA:T 
AGRICULTURIST in cooperation with the farm bus 
reaus of the State. Forweeks local county con- 
tests have been in progress and interest in this 
fine sport has been running high. 

The State Fair tournament will start at 11 
A. M. September 14 and all contestants, together 
witl. their alternates or scorer:, should report at 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST headquarters tent 
at least one hour before the contest starts. Each 
contestant should bring his own regulation horse- 
shoes for the games. It is expected to finish the 
tournament in two days. 





Lincoln Said— . 

As labor is the common burden of our race, so 
the effort of some to shift their share of the 
burden onto the shoulders of others is the great 
durable curse of the race. 

. =e s 

If you intend to go to work, there is no better 
place than right where you are; if you do not 
intend to go to work, you cannot get along anys 
where. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HILE the section gang was at work Mike 
hung his coat on a neighboring tree. One 
of the men though to play a joke on Mike and 
drew a donkey’s face on the coat. 
When Mike returned and saw what had been 
done, he asked, “WHICH ONE OF YEZ 
WIPED HIS FACE ON MY COAT?” 
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Production of Good Hay an Art 


But These Men Say Hay Caps Are Not Practical 


HE production of good hay is as much an 
art as any other of the farm practices 
which a farmer finds it necessary to fol- 
low during the year. The most pala- 

table hay, with the kighest amount of digestible 
nutriet.ts at the lowest possible cost is what we 
all should be striving for. 

\We have used h ycaps to a limited extent in 
curing clover hay. The hay resulting trom this 
method of curing was par excellent, at least the 
cows seemed to think so when it was passed to 
them at dinner time during the winter. But the 
high cost of labor has forced us to change our 
methods. 

At the present time we use a side delivery rake 
and hay loader ir. all of our hay making where 
the surface of the ground will permit. And we 
are migaty well pleased with the results. We give 
our clover fields and new seeding the right of 
way on the weather. We study the weather re- 
ports from our nearby station very 


loader and save the time of buncr-ng altogether, 
besides other advantages, chiefly putting more 
hay i: in less time.—J. A. J., New York. 


Make Good Muslin Curtains 
Pg ERING your request for information 


on use otf alfalfa caps, I made 300 caps !1 
1912, but never found them really practical. For 
a wealthy estate, run apart from financial gain, 
caps may be excellent; but for a “dirt” farmer, ! 
doubt their value. The time expendec. in hauling 
caps from the barn and placing over the alfalfa 
cocks and then gathering up and rehauling to the 
barn once more would give a farmer a big start 
in drawing in his hay crop. We used these caps 
for two or three years and finally abandoned their 
use entirely. However, as we also raise chickens, 
we are by degree. using them up for muslin 
windows and fine we will not lose on our in- 


The local pract‘ce in your county is gene 
erally a good thitig to go by. We would sug- 
gest that you consult farmers who have tried 
different method:. In order te get in touch 
with them we would suggest that you consult 
your county farm voureau manager, who doubt- 
less is acquaintec with a number of farmers 
who have trizd both methods and their ex- 
perience will be valuable in guiding you. 


Lose Too Much Time 
ee question in the issue of August 8th I 


will be very glad to answer. After having 
experience of 1.2 years, good weathe: and bad, 
with alfalfa will say using covers did not pay; 
what I mean is the use of them on a large scale, 
They may pay with a small piece, but in my ex~ 
perience of handling 30 acres I find too much 
time is lost. I have had 15 acres covered and then 
a rainy spell set in so that when you got ready 
to haul, the alfalfa would be dead. 





carefully, both morning and evening. 
Then we balance this with our own 
judgment and observations. If the 
clover is about ready to cut and there 
are indications of bright weather for 
two days we start cutting in the morn- 
ing. As soon as it has dried pretty 
well on top we go through with the 
side delivery rake and put it into 
windrows, one rake swath to a wind- 
row. ‘This is usually about 3 o'clock 
althoug!: the time may be a little later 
in the afternoon. This places the dried 
hay in ‘he center with the partially 
wilted zrass on the outside. 

Thus the cured hay is protected from 
the night moisture toa .arge extent. 
The next morning the windrows are 
turned over again with the same tool 
and after an hour or two of hot sun 
are ready to go into the barn. The hay 
is then run onto the wagons with the 
loader and is soon in the mow. There 
are thre. prime advantages as I see 
them from the use of a side delivery 
rake :—first, it does not knock off many 
leaves: second, the cured hay can be 
protected from sunburning and the 
partially wilted grass placed on the 
outside; third, it provides for very 
rapid curing. In very heavy clover it 
may be necessary to turn the hay more 
than once during the day and even to 
set the rake to tedder the hay. 

I wish Mr. Editor you could see 
some of the clover hay we put into our 
mows this year. ‘The dried clover 
plants are a dark green, and althrough 
they are thoroughly cured you can 
crumple them up in your hands without 


hardly cracking the leaves. You have Coane 





New York Tribune 


MEN AHEAD OF THEIR TIME 


Copyright, 1925, New York Tribune, Inc 





By Winsor McKay 


Under my conditions, the answer to 
your question is absolutely no. 
J. P. B., New Jersey 


When To Cut Wheat 


My neighbor and myself differ as re. 
gards the best time to cut and harvest 
the wheat crop in New York State. I 
think the time is when the wheat is in 
the dough stage and he claims it should 
be fully ripe before cuttir.g. Will you 
please state which of us is right. 

A. U. H., Nev York. 


I’ -ourse it is too late for our 
O opinion to be of any value for 
this years crop, but it may guide you 
another year. A great deal depends 
on what you call the dough stage. 
There is the green dough stage and the 
hard dough stage. If you refer to the 
hard dough stage you and your neigh- 
bor are very close. 

A review of experiments and tests 
indicates that the proper stage of de- 
velopinent for harvesting wheat seems 
to be in the dough stage. It is at that 
time the straw is turning yellow and 
the grain is soft enough to be readily 
dented vy the thumb nail. However, 
it is not soft enough io be crushed be- 
tween the fingers. As the grain 
reaches maturity there is apparently 
an increase in yield up to the fully ripe 
stage. The most rapid increasc comes 
just before the hard dough stage is 
reached. It is therefore not advisabie 
to cut early in the dough stage be- 
cause a low yield of grain will result 
and the berries will be shrivelled, of 
poor color and quality. 

However, the crop should not de 
harvested too late, as there will be 








to be un your toes and keep one jump 
ahead of Jupiter Pluvius all the time 
if you expect to make prime clover hay. I 
imagine the same thing applies to° alfalfa. I 
hope to find out some day. 

The only regret I have is that I have got to 
feed a lot of this good hay to cows, that with one 
or two exceptions will make less than 10,000 
pounds of milk for the year—J. F. E. 


Good Hay Machinery Better 
| SAW your statement regarding hay caps on 
page.&86, issue of August 8. 

[ wish to say that in the long run hay caps do 
not pay. I have some that I never use; it takes 
time enough to put them on and take them off to 
get in two loads of hay. If a person has 10 or more 
loads out it takes from 20 to 40 caps to load, or 
300 on an average to 10 loads. They cost from 
65 cents to 75 cents, or $225, according to size— 
enough to purchase a side delivery rake and hay 


vestment, due to the present high price for cot- 
ton goods.—J. R. S., New York. 





Alfalfa Needs No Nurse Crop 


I have a piece of green sod plowec last June, whic’ 
I intended to sow to winter wheat and seed to alfalfa. 
Which ..=::!d be advisable to sow < ¢ alfalfa with the 
wheat in August or sow it on top in the early pring? 


=. i, ...W Fle. 
NLESS land is especially well adapted to 
alfalfa, a nurse crop is not generaly recom- 
mended. If you do use a nurse crop it is more ad- 
visable to sow it on fall wheat in the spring in the 
same manner as with clover. 

Hutchins and Wolfe in their treatise on field 
crops say that the use of nurse crops is not gen- 
erally advisable. Where nurse crops are used, 
spring barley and spring oats are generally 
used. They maintain that alfalfa usually succeeds 
in spite of a nurse crop. 


danger of grain shattering as well as 
the danger of lodging. Here .1 the east we 
use binders and therefore as much of the wheat 
should be cut in the late dough stage as possible 
to avoid loss from shattering. Out in the west 
where they use headers, the crop is allowed to 
reach maturity. 
A Comparison of Yields 
An investigator in Utah, by the name of Cardon 
carried out some interesting experiments in 1915. 
He found that wheat harvested in the green dough 
stage yielded 10.86 bushels per acre: hard dough 
stage 14.86 bushels per acre; fully ripe, 14.6 
bushels; over ripe 13.43 bushels per acre. it .s 
therefore quite evident that wheat harvest should 
begin in the hard dough stage and be completed 
before or at least by the time the crop is fully 


ripe. 





“He who sings frightew) away his ills.”—Cere 
vantes. ‘ 


XL 
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When you buy equipment 
to prepare your seed-bed 
will you choose— 


this 





TOP for a moment as you read this 
S advertisement and figure out the 
cost of your seed bed equipment —a 
two furrowplow,a double disc harrow, 
a spring tooth harrow, and perhaps one 
or two other pieces. Then figure out 
what it costs you to maintain this 
equipment. With ordinaryimplements 
from six to eight trips over the field 
give you only a fair seed-bed and take 
many times the labor and time. 


The Once-Over Universal Soil-Tiller 
does all this work for you in one opera- 
tion—plowing, discing, harrowing—in 
one trip over the field. Stop fora 
moment and realize that it means only 
one piece of equipment to buy and 
The initial cost is low; 


maintain the 








quality of materials used in its manu- 
facture assures years of dependable 
service. And the added revenue from 
increased crop yields (records show an 
average increase of 10 to 40% when the 
Tiller is used) will more than pay the 
cost of the Tiller in a short time. 

Your Ford dealer will be glad to tell 
you more about the Once-Over Univer- 
sal Soil-Tiller attached to the Fordson 
tractor and to show you by a demon- 
stration that it produces a far better 
seed-bed in one operation than can 
ever be obtained by many trips over 
the field with ordinary equipment. 

Ask him for a copy of our illustrated tata- 
logue or simply fill in the coupon and mail it to 


us for full information about the Once-Over 
Universal Soil Tiller 





THE UNIVERSAL TILLER CORPORATION 
627 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 





r 
Pe * .. E : : 
fe RE og The Universal Tiller Corporation, 627 West 43rd Street, New York. 
2 tas Please send me. without obligation, a copy of your new catalogue de- 


Cc scribing in detail the 
NGME.....c000- : mee 
le 
4 
4 
. 


use of the Universal Tiller. 
City... 
Aadress 
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“Reo” Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp. Corro- | 
gated, Standing Seam Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs, Sidings, Wallboard Paints, etc.. direct to you 
at Roeck-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and /asting satisfaction 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
@ years’ service.Guarantecd fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to zee and save you all 
in-between dealer's 

ta Ask ft 






; 
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LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on_ Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
ap any piace. Send postal for 
( » Buok, showing styles 


| THE FOWARDS MFG. CO 


17,144 
‘Samples & 
‘Roofing: Book | 





12-952 Butler St Binecinnaiti, 0 
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Make Money Crushing 


Limestone on the Farm 
You can easily and quickly pulverize 
limestone on the farm. Fill own needa 
Sell surplus. Save time, freight, hauling! 
, LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS 

"1 t nee 


to meet your exr da. Wetell G 


how to make money. Lowr f slog free 
4. B. SEOBERRY CO.,817-T1 -xchange Ave.. Chicago | 
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WAGONS: 
High or low wheels 
steel or wood— wide 


FARM 








any rounding grea 
ust rated 


iy . 9 fm 
Electric WheelCo.. 2EimSt..Quincy, tl 





When writing to advertisers, be sure to | 


mention the American Agriculturist 


The Danger Signal! 


You pound your crank 
shaft with a hammer; yet those 
knocks inside your motor have 
the same effect, 

Knocking bearings demand 

action. Install your set of 

Tec Bearing Adjusters now; 
VECS will give you perfect bear- 
ing contact for the life of your car. 
installed. No shims to 
fit. Absolutely safe. 

tecords show cars going over 
100,000 miles with Vecs and still 
running without a bearing knock 
You can do the same! 

50.000 MILES GUARANTEED 
WITHOUT A BEARING KNOCK, 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 

THAT IS OUR GUARANTEE— 
WE STAND BACK OF IT! 

If four dealer cannot 
you, order direct from us. 

Write for illustrated circulars 


| VEC SALES COMPANY 
871 Real Estate Trust Building, 
| Philadelphia 


Bearing Adjusters 
V Automatically 


wouldn't 


Easily 


supply 


Take up Wear. 
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Gassing Peach Borers 


When to Prune Raspberries 


When is. para-dich!srobenzene applied to 
peach trees? We have a smali orchard 
that is quite badly infested. If we have 
to get rid of the borers by the old worm- 
Ing process where we use the wire, we are 
going to let our trees go because there is 
entirely too much work involved for the 
value of the crop. We have been told that 
this chemical is good.—M. J. H., New York. 


A RA-DICHLOROBENZENE _ will 
control peach tree borers very satis- 
factorily if the trees are not too young. 
It is dangerous to put the chemical on 
real young trees. Stock that is three years 
old can stand it very nicely. The chemical 
does away with all of the tedious labor 
ccnnected with worming by means of a 
wire. 

Para-dichlorobenzene is usually applied 
anywhere from the first of September on. 
In the northern half of New Jersey, Sep- 
tember 15 is considered about the proper 
time whiie south Jersey growers can gas 
borers as late as the first of October. Fall 
treatment is most satisfactory because the 
majority of the larvae or borers are small 
and easy to kill. Furthermore during the 
fall most of the borers are located in ihe 
outer layers of the roots. If the applica- 
tion is properly made in the fall, that is 
all that is necessary for the whole year. 


Remove All Trash 


In order to administer the chemical, all 
grass, weeds, sticks, stones and 
other trash, are removed from around the 
base of the trunk for a distance of 12 
inches. The soil is left perfectly clean 
about the base of the tree. However, it 
is not advisable to dig dcwn beneath the 
surface more than is tecessary. All gum 
is removed. Then the chemical is dis- 
tributed in a narrow circular band around 
the trunk of the tree. This c rcular band 
of chemical should be about two inches 
from the bark. Under no consideration 
should the crystals touch the bark lest 
serious injury result. After the chemical 
has been distributed in a ring about the 
tree, four or five shovelfuls of clean soil 
are placed on the crystals and gently com- 
pacted. 

It the borer has been working rather 
high in the trunk, it may be necessary to 
divide the dose in half, placing one half 
on the ground level, covering it with 3 or 
4 inches of soil and placing the remainder 
on the upper left again covering this with 
soil, bringing the entire mass of cover- 
ing soil up to a peak so that it forms a 
cone at the base of the tree. 


How Much to Apply 


leaves, 


From three- quarters of an ounce to an 
ounce per tree is recommended where the 
trees are six years of age or older. One- 
half ounce per tree is said to give satis- 
factory results where the trees are from 
three to five years of age, provided the 
soil maintains a temperature anywhere 
from 65 .o 70 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has found in experiments that on one 
and two year old trees 4% to ¥% ounce per 
tree respectively have controlled the borer 
satisfactorily. 

Be cautious when you purchase para- 
dichlorobenzene. 3e sure you get the 
proper material and make sure it is pure. 





Pruning Raspberries 


“How and when should raspberries be 
pruned? is there any harm in leaving the 
old canes? Does pruning give a better 
quality of fruit!—A. M. B., Pennsylvania, 

FTER harvest, the old canes should 

be cut out as soon as possible and 
burned. They are of no further use to the 
plant and may spread insects and disease 
if allowed to remain. In the spring the 
canes of red raspberries are cut back 
to three or four feet, and thinned if they 
are too thick. Blackberries, black rasp- 
berries, and purple canes are usually 
pinched back during the growing season, 
when they reach a height of three or four 
feet, which causes them to send out 
laterals.-~ In the following spring these 


lateral are cut back some. Red raspberries 
are not usually headed back during the 
growing season, because it causes them to 
send up an excessive number of sprouts. 

The quality of the fruit can be increased 
by a few minutes attention to pruning 
each year. 





Freak Trees Will Win Prizes 


IGHT cash prizes will be awarded for 

photographs of unusual or “freak” 
trees by the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse University. 

The prizes to be given are—$5 for first; 
$4 for second; $3 for third; $2 for fourth 
and four prizes of $1 each. The photo- 
graphs must show trees growing within 
the boundaries of New York State al- 
though any citizen of the United States 
may submit a picture. The contest will 
open at once and close December“ 1. 

Many trees that seem to Mave defied the 
laws of nature in assuming strange shapes 
will be encountered by those who enter 
the woods and fields this summer. Trees 
living under unusual conditions and in 
place: where trees are not ordinarily seen 
will be eligible for prizes. Historical 
trees will not be considered unless they 
ha some exceptional form or relation- 
ship to the place where they are growing. 

Each contestant should attach to the 
photograph a description of the tree— 
maple, pine, beech, or whatever it may be— 
also the location of the tree stated as ace 
curately and completely as possible. Photo- 
graphs not accompanied with this informa- 
tion will be disqualified. AH pictures should 
be addressed to the Contest Editor, New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 





Filling Cavities and Bracing 
Trees 
“We nave several apple trees with large 
cavities in them. Can you tell us how to 
treat them to lengthen their lives? What 
is the best way to brace a tree that is In 
danger of splitting?”—B. E. C., N. Y. 
HE growing part of the tree is di- 
rectly under the bark. In treating 
cavities all of the decayed wood should 
be cleaned out with a mallet and chisel 
so that further decay will not take place. 
Take especial care to make a smooth cut 
next to the growing bark. The inside of 
the cavity can be charged with a blow 
torch and painted with asphaltum paint, 
or painted first with creosote, and then 
with cone tar. The cavity can then be 
filled with a mixture of cement, sand and 
water taking special care that it does not 
overlap or cover the edges of the bark. 
If properly done, the growing tissue should 
in time, cover the cement much the same 
way that a pruning wound will be healed. 
The bracing of trees must be done in 
such a way that the growing tissue is not 
injured. In young trees, screw eyes are 
put into the two branches that need brac- 
ing and connected across the center of the 
tree by a wire. In large trees, a hole is 
bored directly through the tree and a rod 
of sufficient length is put throuzh with 
large washers and nuts at each end. 











Wire (who has been discoursing)— 
Well? Are you going to start that 
thing this evening or not? 

“As soon as you sign off, my dear.” 

—)udge. 
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Added Beauty and Utility— 
Closed Cars In Colors— 
No Increase In Price «++ + 


All-steel bodies on Tudor 
Sedan, Coupe and open 
cars. Bodies and chassis 
both lowered. Larger, 
more attractive fenders, 
affording greater protec- 
tion. New improved 
transmission and rearaxle 


brakes on all types. One- 


piece ventilating wind- 
shield on closed cars; 
double ventilating type 
on open cars. Curtains 


opening with all doors on 
Touring car and Run- 
about. OG Closed cars in 
colors, with upholstery 
of finer quality to harmon- 
ize, and nickeled radiator 
shells. Many other refine- 
ments now add to the 
beauty and quality of 
these cars. See your near- 
est Authorized Ford 
Dealer today for com- 
plete details. 








Ask The Nearest 








No change in Fordson price. It is now 

possible to buy a Fordson with imple- 

ments on attractive terms. Ask about 
the new Fordson payment plan. 
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Important Chanses 


XL 





Authorized Ford Dealer 
























23% Proteia 





THE END oF PASTURE TIME 


The fall feeding season is just ahead. Better 
milk prices are on the way, and the dairymen 

who will profit by them are the dairymen f 
who have brought their cows through the 
summer without a slump in milk flow. . . If 
your cows are in good shape now and pro- 
ducing consistently on grass and a little grain, 
don’t take any chances with them at the close 
of the pasture season. Pasture at this time 
of year is treacherous. A simple grain mix- 
ture, made of the right feeds, is necessary 
to prevent a late season slump. 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
and Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


contain 23% and 40% protein, respectively—the kind of 
protein that is easily converted into milk. Buffalo or 
Diamond, as the basis of a simple mixture, filled out 
with bran, oilmeal and your homegrown feeds, makes 
the economical way to bring your cows in perfect trim 
to the beginning of the fall and winter season. . . Our 
large ration card tells you the best way to feed each. 
Write for it. 











- 
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IN EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 
AND EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products Refg. Co. 


Chicago 





40% Protein 
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' Time Tested Windmill 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecordof10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
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ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 


windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Aute-Olled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 


run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago 
Mansas City 


Des Moines 
Oakland 


— 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 
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INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 
Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 


Best for 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade of Material and Workmanship. Made 
from Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fir The Only Silo on which you can get 
t 
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Talks 


Some Everyday Cow Problems 


ANY dairymen are interested in the 
question as to whether or not a 
high-producing herd can be stimulated 
to even greater production thru extra 
feeding and an extra milking each day. 
Opinions differ widely as to the possi- 
bilities in this respect, so dairy special- 
ists at the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva have set 
out to test the practice experimentally. 
The Station herd is comprised of reg- 
istered Jerseys that when milked and 
fed twice daily produced on an average 
of 375 pounds of butter fat in 11 months 
and a calf in 13 months. For purposes 
of testing the possibilities of three milk- 
ings and three feedings per day as a 
means of increasing production, the herd 
has been divided into two parts, one 
part to be fed and milked twice daily 
as usual, and the other to receive three 
feedings and to be milked three times 
per day. The cows in this last group 
are milked for 12 months and are bred 
to freshen every 15 months, while the 
other group is milked 10 months and is 
bred to freshen in 12 months. 


Increases Have Been Slight 


To date only small increases in aver- 
age butter fat production have resulted 
from the increased feeding and milking. 
Individual animals however, have shown 
a marked reaction favorable to the prac- 
tice, and it is thought by those in charge 
of the experiment that it may be a 
means of discovering high producing 
animals for breeding purposes and thus 
raise the entire production of the herd to 
a higher level. 

“The immediate effect of three milk- 
ings and feedings per day is not of much 
importance to dairymen,” says a state- 
ment on the test issued by the Station 
authorities. “It is the long time cumula- 
tive effect of this treatment that is so 
vital to profitable milk and butter fat 
production, as well as to the develop- 
ment of high producing strains of cattle 
for the advancement of the breed. At 
some future time the record of the Sta- 
tion’s Jersey herd should give valuable 
information on this question.” 





Feeding Steam Bone to Dairy 
Cow: 

! wish to ask if you can inform me re- 
a steamed bone meal to dairy 
cows hey are common grade cows. ! am 
feeding about 5 to 6 pounds dairy feed per 
day on pasture There appears to be some 
abortion in some of the neighboring dairies 
and 1! wish to try feeding steamed bone 
meal, but | do not know how much I can 
feed with safety. If you can explain to 
me how to use this ! will appreciate it very 
much, E. P. R., New York. 

NY amount of steam bone meal is 
safe with cows provided the steam 
bone meal is of good quality and sterile. 

The usual amount recommended is 5 
or 6 ounces of steam bone meal per cow 
per day. This would appear to be ample 
and as the material is rather expensive 
more would seem to be unnecessary. 

Another plan is to mix in the grain 
mixture 1% steam bone meal, 1% fine- 
ly grownd limestone and 1% common 
salt. If one wishes he can buy the 


steam bone meal, finely ground limes 
stone and common salt, already mixed 
together. 
Does Not Cure Abortion 

It is thought that the feeding of cal- 
cium and phosphorous in the form of 
steam bone meal is an aid in keeping 
the health of the animal at the best point 
in the growing of the calf and in main- 
taining milk production. If the fetus is 
not being developed through lack of cale 
cium and phosphorous, the addition of 
steam bone meal will help. It is very 
doubtful if the addition of steam bone 
meal will help very much, if at all, 
in connection with the elimination 
of abortion from a_ herd. Cer- 
tainly steam bone meal is not a specific 
cure for abortion and no one should get 
the idea that it is. Steam bone meal 
and other sources of calcium and phos- 
phorous help just so far as they are an 
aid in maintaining the perfect health of 
a herd, but should in no wise be con- 
sidered as specifics. 


A Cow Does Not ‘‘Lose’’ Her 
Cud 


Is there such a thing as a cow losing 
her cud? What does it mean when that 
expression is used?—C. W. W., New Jersey. 


HERE is no such thing as a cow iosing 

her cud, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Whenever cattle are seriously sick 
they stop chewing the cud and for this 
reason the notion commonly prevails that 
they have lost it. When a cow does not 
chew her cud, it indicates that something 
is wrong and the cow should be watched 
closely and examined for any abnormal 
condition. 








Gossip from the Barns 

One of the outstanding females in the 
Jersey herd at Hedges Homestead Stock 
Farm, East Durham, N. Y., is Goldie’s 
Woodlands Fairy, who finished in Class A 
at 6 years, 8 months of age with a record 
of 15,101 lbs. milk and 782.6 Ibs. fat. As 
a two-year-old she produced 6726 Ibs. milk 
and 341.1 Ibs. fat. Another good producer 
in the herd is Pioneer or Sheomet’s Paula 
with a four-year-old record of 11,658 Ibs. 
milk and 601.8 Ibs. fat. She also has a 
two-year-old record consisting of 6072 Ibs. 
milk and 319 Ibs. fat. The herd consists 
largely of daughters and granddaughters 
of White Hearts Rustic Sigmond, a Reg- 
ister of Merit sire. He has four daugh- 
ters bred and tested at the farm whose 
records averaged 7109 Ibs. milk and 412.9 
Ibs. fat. Three of these are 305 day rec- 
ords. The present sire is Rustic Ivy’s 
Dairyman whose grandsire is an Island 
bred son of Oxford You'll Do. His grand- 
dam was first prize two-year-old cow at the 
1916 National Dairy Show. The dam of 
Rustic Ivy’s Dairyman has a four-year- 
old Register of Merit record of 11,019 Ibs. 
milk and 774 Ibs. butter. At Syracuse last 
year Hedges Homestead Jerseys secured 
many creditable places in competition 
with what was considered one of the 
strongest. Jersey shows in recent years. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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of muskrats.”—Life. 








“Yes, we couldn’t stand it another day; our apartment is simply full 
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Baltimore Chicago 


Ward’s Fall & Winter 








Catalogue is Yours Free 


There are 700 pages of Money Saving op- 
portunities in this book—/for you! 

There are 700 pages of fresh, new merchan- 
dise—one of the greatest and most complete 
assortments of merchandise ever gotten to- 
gether. i 

One copy of this new 700 Page Catalogue is 
offered to you free—without any obligation. 
You need only fill in the coupon below or write 
us a postcard, and your copy of this Catalogue 
will be sent to you free. 


$50 Cash Saving 
This Season for You 


There is a Cash Saving of $50 for you if you 
use this book—if you send all your orders to 
Ward’s. And we want to tell you here just 
how this big saving was made possible for you. 
—Cash buys cheapest. $50,000,000 in 
ready cash was used to make possible these 
thousands of bargains. Everyone knows that 
big orders and spot cash get the lowest prices. 
We buy goods in enormous quantities— 
sometimes even taking the entire output of a 
factory—and by paying cash, get lower than 
market prices. 
— Merchandise Experts. Our force of buy- 
ers is composed of experts—specialists with 
long experience and wide knowledge of the 
goods they buy. They know manufacturing 


costs, they know how and when to buy stand- 
ard goods at the lowest possible prices. 


— Searching the markets of the world. 
Months have been spent in searching every 
market. Our buyers go to all countries in 
their hunt for bargains for you—to find the 
biggest bargains the whole world has to offer. 


Ward’s Low Prices 
On Standard Goods Only 


Our buyers have one rule to follow: “Buy 
only the kind of goods our customers want— 
the kind that stands inspection and use. Buy 
at the lowest prices—but never sacrifice qual- 
ity in order to make a low price.” 

We never offer “‘price baits’ on cheap, un- 
satisfactory merchandise—we never offer 
cheap, unworthy merchandise in our Cata- 
logue to make our prices seem low. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 


Almost everything you or your family needs 
to buy—everything to wear, everything for 
the home is shown in this new Catalogue at 
Money Saving prices. 

A saving of $50 may just as well be yours if 
you write for this book—and send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


‘The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


@) 199 


a 


a pell 
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Your Orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of 
our seven big houses is near 
to you. Your orders reach 
us quicker. Your goods 
reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 














aS BPS ee are 





To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dep’ 80-H 

Baltimore Chicago KamsasCity ‘1. raul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif, Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 


Name. ...ccccces eee eereeeecoseeeeseee 
Local address. .ecessesccrs: acesasceess ° 
Post Office. ....+. easnsaane aces sesese- oe 
State - ~~~ ~sancccenessccson. 


XU 
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MILK PRICES 
4 aw Dairymen’s League 
\ 


ssociation announces 


prices that dealers will pay ihe League dur- 
ing the first part Sef ; r for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 201 to 210 
mil of New York ( ity, Iti ulerstood 
of vse that the prices mentioned below 
ar t received by thi jar } qo tito 
the pool. They are prices d pay the 
League. 
Class 1 Fluid Milk ............-$2,80 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ............ 1.80 
Case 2m BGO CHORE cciccccecces 2.05 
Class 2C Swoft Cheese aT ; 2.00 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk .. 2.00 
Cla 3B Whole Milk powder .. 2.00 
Class 3C Hard che * other than 
Americar 2.00 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 
The corresponding pric f s one, a 
year Was S22. 
Shefficld Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an 
nounces the followin for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-1 
Se © stnecens $endeeedeasennnns $2.80 
Re © sescstecessacncsensaesece Ge 
Tw cadeustesadiesaes penneuees 1.85 
Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on e New York 
market 
hould be understood 11 the above 
prices in each class are not the final prices 
the farmer receives The fi price re- 
ecived from the dealer is the result o 
the weighted average of the 3: prices. 
This average weigl:tea price is the one to 
be mpared with wie Le pool préce, 
Non Poo) Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen s Coop- 
erative announces the tollowimg prices 


for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


Pere eee err oo 0$2-70 
CO eteentbedocuccece. “ee ae 
SS | , sooo Se 
Re GP cravces 1.55 

It should be understood that the above 





Does the Work 
of 10 Men! 





Saws Wood Fast 


This one-profit WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene, 
Gas-Oil, Distillate or Gasoline and wi!l cut from 
10 to 25 cords of woodaday. Easy to operate and 
move. New device makes easy starting in any 
temperature, Trouble-proof. Fells trees and saws 
therm into blocks runs other farm machinery. 
Fast money maker and big laborsaver, Complete- 
by equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power 
fegulator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 


Change to Tree Saw 
in 3 Minutes Ten seconds 


to lamp en 
tree fave them down level to the 


groun 






“Felled fifty 18-inch 

trees in less than 6 

hours.” 

Eart McBurney, 
lowa. 


Days’ 
FREE TRIAL— Lifetime 


Sold direct from factory 
Guarantee te you. An all-purpose 


out‘it for any farm use. Engine can be at- 
tached to pumps, grinders, etc. 

Write today for my new Free 

re @m@ Book and Low Easy Payment 

Prices, No obligation. Or if 


interested, ask for our Engine, 8-in-1 Saw Rig 
ee Pump catalogs, ? 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6205 Witte Bidg., 
aug Empire Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsbargh, Pa. 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern 


Cooperative 
he following 


| 
| 
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Markets 


prices in each class are not the fina Prices as prices are such that it makes it profit- with receipts runn.ng a little bit heavier 


the farmer receives. The final Drice re- able to do so. Since our last report, than the actual demands of the consum- 
ceived fr.m the ‘caler is the esult of Prices have advanced from two to three ing trade will warrant. We usually find 
the weighted average of the clas: prices, Cents on practically all classifications, that prices turn easier during the heavy 


with the exception o. pullet’s eggs. In 
this class, “peewees,” the name given 
to very small pullet eggs, have declined 
Interstate Producers a fraction. There is little to be gained 

The 1: Milk Producers As- >Y producers sending in these small 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), ©88s- It is a much better Proposition 
announce the receiying station prices or t© COnsume them at home or dispose of 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- them at a nearby market where buye s 


digging season. Advices that we have 
been receiving from up-State points in- 
dica:. that it will pay a man to look 
into his local markets very carefully 
before shipping to New York City. We 
know of one or two individuals who de- 
veloped local peddling trade that has 
moved all of their stock at a very satis- 


the one to 
« League pool price. 


This average weighted price is 
be comparea with 


terstate 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk ~ Boge A yee a Pnncngy Bay will oan = hed te — oe — —— —_ 
: “a ggs, ¢ ast wh ) a) lad to accept a much lower figure ha 
+ Hae my 101 to 110 mile-zone, reasonable price for small eggs. The they shipped inte New York City, 
he p is $2.29. New York market is no place to dispose Obviously, it meant a little mure effort, 
BUTTER MARKET of second or low grade merchandise but the time required to develop the 
CREAMERY + eee when transportation . sts are as high local trade as more than compensated 
SALTED Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Ago 8 they are. tor in the returns experienced. Where 
Higher ; a tail *ANCY FOWLS HIGHER there is an opportunity at all to te elop 
Oe eel ae 33% rowss A Year local riarkets at this seasor of the year, 
84-91 score ..39 --43 40 -42% 34 -38~ Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Ago especially for merchandise that will not 
Lower G'd’s 38 -38!2 38!2-39'2 33 -33'2 Colored ............ 29-31 26-28 22-26 pass for A-No. 1, it is strongly recom- 
hi Dancin sini Ge tates een ee ie oe onl ree 22-260 0 22-24 20-23 mended that the local market be give 
cidedly firmer tone of late. The demand Sonered ..... cece. oad 28-30 30-31 *" exhaustive study. 
from on ource or another has been Leghorns .......... 25-28 26-28 29-31 FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
absorbing the supp! close enough tv . Ps ska . j ite 
gi-e considerabk aie to the market. ane — ne has b --sge pom With the exception of fancy marks and 
On top of this some dealers have been StTong ot 5S al a k ——— . . seaameen large apples in baskets, the apple market is 
taking on added stocks in a speculative © —~ =, ' re — = pong fico po 2 a weak, irregular and dull affair. W estern 
way. There is quite a bullish trend to that oe a se fo “. ‘ M sth New York Duchess, faney and well-colored, 
the market in some quarters, although “* ; _ —— — = we aiffrc it “i rd have been bringing as high as $1.25, but 
the majority of dealers are following buyers have ce gree ag ba as > Ps that is much above the level of the bulk of 
very conservative course. at least until obtaining enough Stoc to wor? ~~ the sales. Most stock has been turning 
the return of the large number of city demand of their trade. As a result, the out at o0c to $1.00. Hudson Valley 
pttaterose 7” . away at summer Situation in fowls at least, is one of great Wealthies have got te be very fancy to 
consumers Wao are awWa +t ; ket firmness. The chicken market (young bring $1.75, the average stocks bringing 
resorts. rhe firmness ot s, ie “4 0 roosters), is not quite as good, although from $1.00 to $1.25. 
has streng reg d prices of +s chery omelet” may be considered steady to firm. Pears, unless they are fancy, are moving 
that now 4312 is easily obtained for Prices are not is good as: they were slowly. Western New York Clapp’s Fav- 


aoe Gitene On ks as if they ey _ 
creamery extras and it looks as if “a week ago. The reason for this is the orite, that are fancy, have been bringing 








ese bth hade a r. I = nas a = rather full cupplies o1 these young birds better than $2.00, but only a small pro- 
considerable complaint * ade compared to the actual scant supply ¢. portion of the receipts can tow the mark 
quality, due primarily to the fact that fancy hens on quality. Hudson Valley stock has been 
, | } ‘om one, : ° : . . egy Re 
th: Getter which has Beem coming i On September 19 and 20, the Jewish selling all the way from $1.00 to $2.25 a 
on wie pee — Rn ge New Year will be celebrated. On this basket, which indicates the wide range of 
he secene Oe >. r ae “4 {t holiday fat fowls, turkeys and ducks arrivals. _ a - 
nfavorable eiiect upon : x "i cr. will be most in demand. The best Cabhage is becoming a litt e more yan 
has thrown many — — in ) market days for this holiday will be ful and prices are trending easier. f. tate 
lower classifi ations so 1 ~~ ms mar ae 4 September 15, 16 and 17, prefe rably the ¢ openhagan in bulk is bringing from $25 to 
or »S 3S » Ss ) >a. - 4 2 >, . » 
neGnam graces & 9 Dita Detter supe 16th. Farmers who have enough stock ~. ton. a er 
os ir i “nts > O1 arket is unsettled. S« 
CHFESE MARKET WEAKER to ship in should time their shipments ‘ell nc onion an Fees New York 
STATE A Year so that their stock will arrive on that — — a ge ceo ede ee 
; i i | as \4 ad Ve and 
FLATS Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Ago day. It must be understood however, ired pret Yom. r “ppt ae a ae 
“ee : : . sed ac arec or sack, e Cc as 
Fresh fancy 24 -25 24%e-28Y2 = “21. that this holiday should not be — as ini I uaour andiiiies sam dem on tow 
resh av'g'’s 23 - 2° ! ° tne F some medium 2-95. ali ‘se 
Aan enaar —— an opportunity to palin off some 3 as $1.50. Orange County reds are selling 
Held aver. —_—--— : second grade stock with a hupe of get- all the way from $2.75 to $0.99 while Kew 
[he cheese market has develope d ting fancy prices for .hem. It has — York State yellows cover the same range. 
weakness of late, being evidenced by @ the experience in the market year after New York extracted clover honey that 
one-half cent rduction on_ both fancy year, that fancy stock vg gy gre is extra fancy, showing extra light amber 
and average run goods. Phe situation byt on a special occasion aa Pee ag color, is quoted at from 12c to 13c deliver- 
in Wisconsin has been re sponsible for ond grade goods and under grades Gi. 6d. while darker colors range from 1c to 
this turn, the weakness in the market peayily and usually go begging for a 4. lower. 
there causing many buyers in the East sale, Therefore, it will pay to fit your The dried bean market is quiet. Red 


to hold off. There is little or no specu- pirds to some extent at least. kidneys are selling all the way trom $11.25 








L. 1 11. 
. fres sc - ~ 2 > y vw Ci ce 
lative intere locally in fresh Wi con AND FEEDS to $11.75 a hundred for common tu chor 
sin cheese at prevailing Western prices GRAINS a Wee stock. Pea beans are being freely offered 
a ; ar 
and when the market weakens it FUTURES Aue. 3 Aug. 8 Age at 9573 
natural that the buy ers will stand on t - (At Chicage) ae ' 1.203 HAY MORE PLENTIFUL 
outside and wait for things to settle. Wheat ....... 1 5878 by 44 11330 ‘ ae 
Che make in Wis onsin continues quite — ican cn “Sele 4755 The hay r:arket is more freciy sup- e 
| being considerably ahead of last fence GRAINS ee - plied with hay and consequently prices 
New York State production has fgets have eased off to some extent. At wie 
cut down due to the heavier de- “Wheat, No. 2 Red.1.73 1.69!2 1.38 came time, trade is quict, S</ represent 
d for market milk. Many up-State Corn, No. 2 Vel... 1.173% 1.24% a ing about the top of the market on No. 
' ctories have shut down tem- Oats, No. 2 A 22 Aue 15 1 Timothy, although it might be possible 
il In view of the lower Western ce Bee lo) - ‘» realize $1.00 premium if a car of real 
ket. sales are being made freely in Get Gate 24.00 41.00 choice stock were to come in. Other 
‘ | it lower prices, especially since SD xaccanene 0.00 . a grades range downward. 
: " 1 v Hd Bran TTT = : ‘ 
cement costs are lower. Standd Mids ..... 31.50  , 3100 MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
i ft W. Mids. ..... 37 = : ' 
EGG PRiCES IMPROVE Siero a 36.50 os = Prime veal calves have been bringing 
tpt OY “—_" -- ~~ Mee oo. 2 46.50 from $15.25 to $15.50 a hundred. There 
NHITES Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Ago Wh. Hominy .....- 39.00 ome Waste State weale 
a scted Extras 52-54 49-52 54-56 Yel. Hominy .....- 38.00 2% ae have been no New York State veals 
AN ge extras 49-51 --< =s Corn Meal ......... roe at 4425 received of late, most of the receipts 
— 4 4 048 deen net 5125 =e 86.25 coming from. Kent :cky and other South- 
A ll 38.46 36-44 36-48 36% C. S. Meal 40.00 be — ern points and Canada. Lower qualities 
Pultets 29-41 30-40 36-40 41% C. S Se Py 2 — have been ranging from $10.00 to $14.50. 
BROWNS 34% 5 P. Linseed 48.00 Prime spring lambs have been selling 
Fancy 40-47 40-45 44-48 Oil Meal .........49.00 up to $16.00 a hundred. This price was 
f fancy The above feed quotations are taken from the \n1. on one car, however. The market 
] t ceipt especially of tancy sne avove Sg mela State Department UIy _ Car, c sey 
I l i ponsible for the “fer report pL ag vali ia is firm on live lambs, with $15.50 gen- 
‘ eel SPOS “we f Farm nd Markets. p A é 
or pe nearby eggs. Last” erally representing the top of the mar- 
Ct ag cg aan aie sutation in PO’:ATO PRICES EASIER ket. Common to medium stock will sell 
ceases eal sis tes Gee Gel : ; > anywhere from $°.50 to $14.00. 
the market and this has been working potato prices have turned slightly any try dressed veal that is choice, 
better prices, but of late nearby easier during the past week so that now ; ye * ae hte 20c to 21c while 
‘ ve dimiiished to a point that Long Islands have got to be pretty has been bringing sie taal con 
t ve beer periencing ,,. sce C4 26 foe 150 1 sacks, prime stock will L.: .g 18c or 19c. ) 
operators have been Experencins good to bring $4.25 for 150 pound sacks. ; alleen pair: ling oligos: 
lifficultv in “nding a satisfactory supply te; age I + Island ar: mon to good dressed veal has 
Siew ss ae eens ¥ SUPP'Y Bulk shipments from Long Islan . F l3e to I7e 
| fancy quality eggs. The situa- pringing approximately $1.50 a 60 pound , img from Ise to . 
ha ot reacied a point where 1 bushel delivered. . The market has 
ltogether in the seller's favor but turned a little steadier and more active SHIP YOUR EGGS 
the trend is in that direction. Storage of late, although we do not expect to 
tocks are ¢ an ly too — niet t hag a see — — right — to the WHITE AND BROWN 
low the market on fresh stocks to 80 point they held a few weeks ago. 
very high. There has been some in- Nevertheless, it will be doing well to| To R. BRENNER & SONS 
of late of storage holdings and its ow ‘he digging season is in eae 
Bagel oie craters eit ets owe. The digging hee Bonded Commission Merchants 
s quite natural that operators will fyll swing now and it is to be expectec . os 
their holdings off as soon will have some casing in prices} 358 Greenwich St., New York City 
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cAmong the Farmers 


Guernsey Breeders Hold Meeting--County Notes 


PROVIDE D with a day that weather- 

wise was perfect, the joint annual 
picnic and midsummer meeting of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders As- 
sociation and the Chenango County 
Breeders’ Association, helc at Tarbell 
Farms, Smithville Flats, Chenango 
County, New York, on August 2, was a 
tremendous success. The attendance 
was estimated at anywhere from 800 
to 1,000 men and women interested in 
Guernseys which was evidence enough 
of the popularity of this great Channel 
Island breed in New York State, and 
the hospitality with which visitors to 
Tarbell Farms are received. Mr. Tar- 
bell spared no pains to make the event 
a most delightful one. That he succeeded 
was attested to by the maintained in- 
terest of those present in the farm, the 
herd and the program of events. 


Ar.ong Those Precent 

There were many well-known and 
prominent Guernsey breeders and en- 
thusiasts in attendaice, among whom 
were: President Scoville of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club; Karl B. 
Muser, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club; C. L. A. 
Whitney of Wyebrook Farm, Albany, 
N. Y.; L. S. Riferd of Cayuga, N. Y.; 
W. B. Jones of White Plains, N. Y., 
both Di-ectors of the New York State 
Guernsey Breeders Association and B. 
1. H. Rikert, its Business Manager oi 
ery Harry Bailey of Mt. Tremper, 
'. Y.; John Clark of Caumsett Farm, 
adhe He L. I.; Jimmy Dodge of 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Juncticn, 
N. Y.; W. E. Gold of Millertown, N. Y.; 
E. G. Woodward of Grassland Farms, 
Taconic, Conn.; Py H. Buckley of 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Wickwire, Cort- 
bead, N. Y.; J. W:  Holiis, Tuscarora 
Farms, Hornell, N. Y.; Dr. Mignon, 
Castile, N. Y.; I‘fiss Eleanor Miller, 
Robert Bacon Farm, Westbury, N. Y.; 
F. J. Gildersleeve, Jnion Springs, N. Y.; 
James Buda Rymph, Staatsburg, N. Y., 
President Dutchess County Guernsey 
Breeders Association; Howard  Slay- 
ton, Port Byron, President Cayuga 
County Guernsey Breed rs As ociation; 
W. H. Rogers, Oxford, N. ¥. 2resident 
Chenango County Guerns Breeders 
Associttion; Miss Hiil, Peekskill, N. Y.; 
Dr. D. H. Udall, New York State 
Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.; Pro- 
fessor Crandall of Cornell University; 
Judge Davis, Hon. C. U. Kellogg, and 
Hon. James Dougherty, all of Cortland, 

Y.: H. H. Higley, Norwich, N. Y.; 
Mr. Tierney and Mr Ballou of the Ar- 
lington Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y.; and 
Professor J. F. Lantz of the Tioga Mill 
and Elevator Company of Waverly, 
N. Y. 

County Officers Elected 


As the visitors arrived their first at- 


tention was given to an inspection of the 
extensive herd ot Guernseys at Tarbell 
Farms as well as ‘he modern barns and 
Suildings, including the new and model 
dairy house which is considered one of 
the finest in the country. The milk pro- 
duced at Tarbell 1 arms is put up in halt 
pint bottles and sold to leading hotels 
and restaurants in New York City. The 
size of the business is being constantly 
increased and Mr. Tarbell expects 
shortly to be producing and selling in 
New York more than ten thousand 
botties of golden Guernsey milk daily. 

At eleven o'clock the members of the 
Chenango County Guernsey’ Breeders 
Association held their annual meeting 
for the election of officers and trans- 
action of business matters. F. R. Crumb 
of Mt. Upton was eleciec President for 
the coming year; L. M. Walworth of 
Norwich was elected Vice-president and 
Mrs. A. K. Wightman of Smithville 
Flats was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
The above officers together with G. C. 
Wightman and V.. H. Rogers of Ox- 
ford constitute the executive committee. 
The Association voted to maintain a 
booth at the Norwich Fair and also to 
show a County herd at the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse. 


Stage Judging Contest 


Immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the County Meeting, the mem- 
bers ot the County Associatio.. competed 
in a judging contest for a silver cup 
which was presentea by Professor J. F. 
Lantz of The Tioga Mill and Elevator 
Company of Waverly, N. Y. The of- 
ficial judges of the cows which the con- 
testants judged were: J. E. Dodge, 
Emmadine Farms, Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y.; John Clark, Caumsett Farm, 
Huntington, L. I.; ane William Gould 
of Oakurst Farm, Mi-lertown, N. Y. 
These three are among the best known 
Guernsey mien in the country. Only one 
of the contestants placed the cows as 
the judges did. He was E.‘C. Cobb of 
Green, Chenango County, N. Y. Mr. 
Cobb has recently begun the establish- 
ment of a Guernsey herd. 

At noon the guests partook of a picnic 
luncheon on the lawns of the farm resi- 
dence. Guernsey milk and coffee were 
provided by Tarbell Farms for those 
who brought their own luncheon. Tar- 
bell Farms acted as luncheon host to 
those who came a great distance. 


Exhibition in Afternoon 


The first event on the afternoon pro- 
gram was an exhibition of Tarbell Farm 
Guernseys. Six classes were led out 
for inspection and were described by 
Mr. Tarbell. The first class, consisting 
of the four herd sires, were commented 


upon by Robert Scoville, President of 


(Continued on page 164) 














=rnest C. Cobb (left) winner of Judging Contest at Guernsey sovadent 


Picnic a held at Tarbell Farms, Smithville Flats, N. Y., receiving the cup 
“N. Y., who directed the contest. Mr. G. E. 


from Prof. J. F. Lantz of Waverly, 
Tarbell stands on the right. 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH \ 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


EIGHT DAYS—FIVE NIGHTS 





WONDERFUL FIREWORKS DISPLAY 


ATTRACTIONS BEST IN THE LAND 





CIRCUS ACTS — GRAND CIRCUIT HORSE RACES 
HORSE SHOW — AUTO RACES — BAND CONCERT 
DOG SHOW 





LARGEST DRAFT HORSE, LIVE STOCK, POULTRY, 
PET STOCK AND AGRICULTURE EXHIBITS 
IN THE COUNTRY 





HORSE RACES WILL BE CALLED RAIN OR SHINE AS 
STATE FAIR PLANT INCLUDES WET 
WEATHER TRACK 





NIGHT HORSE SHOW IN NEW HALF MILLION 
DOLLAR COLISEUM 





COUNTRY’S LARGEST FAIR BUILDING DEVOTED 
ENTIRELY TO EXHIBIT OF FRUITS, FLOWERS 
AND FARM PRODUCTS 





NEW EDUCATIONAL FEATURES IN ALL BUILDINGS 





YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS THE GREATEST 
EXPOSITION OF THE YEAR 





SYRACUSE, SEPT. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 























Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 
preserves, and 
makes oe old, 


wornout wa- 
tertight. One appli- 





sling tor tb ‘the ¢ OTTAWA Log ry 


tor other work. 
easytomove Saws faster than 10 men i cation lasts 10 years. 
fi factory or nearest of 10Branch houses Write Write today for this 
‘or FREE Book— "Wood Encyc' is” great money-saving 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. ans ee 
Room 801-T Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. NO 











Lowest Cost. New Principie. 
eed—an We send you everything you need tc stop all reof 
f aoe bg A of Boo Soeke * without osking ‘ou ‘oe oad a ningle penny = 
" C.0.D. Nec notes. ay four months la 


materia! proves tc be exactly as 


Don’t put off 2 eee A 

n’t pu another i 

Write! 2. Sect 34 
fom teats an 

We'll make you an ro 80 “tt 

prisingly unp ted that you o simply shige take 

advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for rair t re 

mind you that your roof ieaks. benny TODAY 


Monarch Paint Co. Dept: 30-48" Clevetand, 0. 


HUMDINGER § thay mIZER 
tee! harm. 


Manganese s 
ig materia only. No nest. No 


ite for low price and cate 
we x dealers, — 

















Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever knuwn. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breedin stock and supplies. Es 
tablished 24 rite now for be Mastease, 
freee owt Make Money B: ing S 


4234 H St., Melrose High., Mase 


CHICKS 2272 Mymouth Rocks, 10¢ each af WA, big money or gifts. 

8 CG White Leghorns, 8¢ each H 

Mixed Te each. Postage prepaid 100% live delivery . ; 

guaranteed. Order from this ad or write for circular. 
NEVIN STUCK, 

MecAlisterville, Pa. 
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25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas | When writing to advertisers be sure to 
Santams, Collies, Stock. Eggs. low. Catalog. : ° ° ° 
PIONEER ranas. Telteré, Pa | mention the American Agriculturist. 
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Paap Hendies 
‘er Ranceis? 


HOUSANDS of farm families are still 
slaves to the pump handle. Whenever 
water is needed someone must pump it 


laboriously and inefficiently—by hand. 
Yet, today, no farm family need put up with the 
weary, laborious and tiresome inconvenience of 





hand pumping. A Delco-l ight Water System will 


September Hen Chatter 


Avoiding Early Molt and Soft Shelled Eggs 


Readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will recall the many articles Mrs. Owex 
has written on her experiences in the poui- 


Recently Mrs. Owen wrote 
of her pullets that came into 
carly. We suggested 


try PuUSTUCSS. 
iM if one 


laying exceptionally 


that write an item for the readers of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, telling how sh 
manages her flock to avoid losses through 
carly molting. Mrs. Owen has enjoyed 
singular in the poultry busine 


farting wih only a few hens. Today Hill- 


w larm is equipped with a mammoth 


vw" 
incubator that has a capacity of thousands 
of chicks a season. There ts nothing phe- 
nomcenal about Hillview Farm, for it ts 
just an average farm—the same as thous- 
ands of others throughout AmMerRrican AG- 
RICULTURIST territory. Jt shows however, 
what can be done by sticking to one line 
md { ting wt tr every detail. 


bodies arc developed be- 


TF large, strong 


supply running water under pressure, always ready }> for laying, proper care and food given 
to flow at the turn of a faucet, dur the fall and early winter laying 
; a »Light Water poene _ automatic in season, one need not fear the slight molt 
Peration, economical, thoroughly lependable. . : i 
They are made for deep or shallow oditend in ) of mid-winter. This will not come until 
Operation with electtic current from farm electric the peak of egg prices is passed, the pul- 
plants or central stations. Write today for the 1 1] | hit P 5 
- { \ take Dt a sho > ‘St alk 
Delco-Light Water System Catalog. a wil — ou 3 hort time to rest and 
D will more than repay for that rest by the 
; ‘-. ~ _ d : P "y- 
; ELCO-LIGHT COMPANY number of eggs laid throughout the sum- 
Subsidiary of © -neral Motors Corporation Fal 
194 : mer and late fall. 
Dept. --** DAYTON, OHIO an | 1 bodied ‘ 
Makers of the famous Delco-Light Electric Plant LO. insure these la ge yodied, vigorous 
pullets, we have cared for our birds the 


DELCO-LIGHT 


WATER SYSTEMS 








OTS of work to do before frost. 
4 Keep your horses in shape. Use 
Gombault's Caustic Balsam for 


Sprains, Spavin, Splint, Capped Hock, Curb, 
Fistula, Thoroughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, 
Wire Cuts and Muscular loflammation, 
Known and used everywhere for 41 years. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with every bottle. Won't 
leave scers or discolor hair, Buy it today. $2? 

at drug stores of direct on receipt of price. 
The Lawrcace- Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


AM . 











Eston 





Reduces Strained, 
Lymphangitis, Poll 
Boils, Swellings ; 

and allays pain Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes.- It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


; Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $250 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
tase for special instructions and Mook & R Free 
W. F. YOUNGS, Inc, 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 


— 


- SWINE BREEDERS 


Puffy Ankles, 
Evil, Fistula, 
Stops Lameness 

















185 PIGS FOR SALE 185 
( r and RB re t and Yorkshire : 

Cr t Le . y be * - a os j 
a 1G OP | 
A. M. LUX 

206 Wash t + Woburn, Ma Tel 141 








HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS 


’ 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 





W ler st s anc mares for sale at all 
t Reasonal 
<NOLLWOOD FA®N 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A 
A. &. Brockway Oliver jones | 
Owner Supt } 











son in the following manner. 


present s« 
How the Chicks Are Handled 


The ba 5 chicks wer placed under coal- 


burning brooders situated in colony houses 


or buildings having a southern exposure. 
From 300 to 400 chicks are enough for a 
colony. Plenty of heat is supplied at ail 
times so the chicks do not huddle or 
crowd around the stove. So:r milk or 
buttermilk is given to drink. The ration 


consisted of eighty pounds of corn meal, 
pounds of white wheat middlings, 
ive pounds raw bone meal, iive pounds of 
pearl grits, one pound of salt. The first 
eks this is slightly moistened with 


two wt 
curd or sour milk and fed on newspapers 
several times a day but small quantities 


so that none is left after 15 or 20 minutes 
A hopper of the dry mash is 
wre them at the end of the first 
ten days and after two weeks the 
1 discontinued 


of feeding 
kept bet 
week or 
tened mash is gradually 
until at four or five weeks only one moist 
mash is fed a day, this in the morning. 

At the end of four or five weeks fine 
cracked corn was fed in the litter at night. 
At eight weeks this is replaced by coarser 
corn and a small of wheat added. 
At the same time 25 pounds of wheat bran 
was added to the mash ration and the bone 
meal was replaced gradually by meat scrap. 
When dairy milk was not at hand semi- 
buttermilk was used and forms a val- 


mol! 


amcunt 


id 
uable addition to any ration. 
Hot Weather Treatment 
At three months they were fed a small 


feed of wheat in the morning, dry mash in 


and a full feed .t night of two 


the hopper 
| cracked corn and one part wheat. 
P the time a moist mash is given «it 
especially very hot days, the reg- 
! mash being used with about the same 
nt of wheat bran mixed in. The hop- 
i water dishes are always placed 
we and the water kept fresh « d 
chicks are given free range it 
( f awe; before this out- 
r ru placed temporarily in front 
the brooder houses so that each chick 
‘ s own home and not much trouble 
d by different broods mixing. 
WI! the chicks are three days old a south 
window is taken out for a few minutes 


ind the sun allowed to shine directly ito 
coop The time is I ngthened each day 
but re is taken to keep a very good fire 


! ca 

n tl ve and see that no chicks crowd 
in a corner and chill The first chicks 
tiched this year were confined to the 


é t hree weeks old but showed no 
of lee-weakness and the first cocker- 


brood crowed in 28 day 5. 


First Egg at Four Months 


t pullet, as big as a hen, laid at 


6 days This pullet was one 


that went to the hen-house and ate the 
hen’s mash and was unusually large and 
well developed. The oldest pullets are 
now nearly 5 months old and weigh 343 to 
4 pounds each with great long deep bcdies 
and combs beginning to develop and red- 
den. They will be placed in the hen-inouses 
about September 1 to 15 and by the middle 
of September will be doing their bit in pay- 
ing for their board. 

The mash will be gradually changed by 
the addition of more bran and middlings 
and meat scraps until the hen's ration is 
used. This consists of 100 pounds each 
of bran, middlings, corn meal and meat 
scrap. Cracked corn, wheat and other 
grains are used for a scratch feed, a slight 
feed mornings and a full feed nights. If 
milk is plentiful it is given to drink and 
part of the time semi-solid milk is used. 
If this is to be used every day the amount 
of meat scrap is reduced. Care is taken 
to feed enough grain to keep up the body 
weight and not to force pullets beyond a 
50 or 60 percent production. Lights were 
used on the pullets handled this way last 
winter and there was no drop until the 
middle of February when the pullets took 
a short rest; a part of them made a short 
molt. We had a severe illness in the fam- 
ily during February and I think this had 
as much to do with the result and molt of 
the pullets as anything, for their feed and 
care was somewhat neglected at this time. 

Leghorn pullets hatched in April and 
handled this way will be money makers for 
anyone as they will be laying by October, 
and give a good vicld during the season of 
highest prices. Keep them stcadily grow- 
ing from baby chicks, give plenty of grow- 
ing feed, water and range, and throughout 


the winter feed enough scratch feed to 
keep their weight and you will not be 


troubled by an early molt.—Mrs. F. W. 


Owen, Painted Post, New York. 





What Causes Soft Shell Eggs 


What causes soft shelled eggs? We feed 
plenty of egg shelis and still we occasional- 
ly find eggs dropped without shells or with 
very soft shelis—J. B. N. N. Y 
* has been recently demonstrated that an 
animal does not necessarily assimilate 
all the lime that is given to them. It 
scems that some of the vitamins have an 
effect on the use of lime in the body. These 
vitamins are found in green feed, in cod 
liver oil, and in sunlight. It may be that 
you are getting soft shelled eggs because 
the hens have not been getting sufficient 
green feed. 

Another possible explanation is that the 
hens may fall off the perch or get to quar- 
reling, and the may rapidly 
through the part of the oviduct which puts 
the shell on the egg 


egg pass 


Gossip, From the Barns 
(Continued from page 154) 

At Blooming Grove Farm, Blooming 
Grove, N. Y., Sears and Howell are secur- 
ing tend to counteract the 
commonly accepted statement that Ad- 
vanced Registry testing is out of the fi- 
nancial reach of the farmer-breeder. With 
a herd consisting at the present time of 
about thirty purebred Ayrshires, Blooming 
Grove Farm has won two French Cups, 
three Association Cups, two gold medals, 
A fact making 


1s 


results which 


and two silver medals. 
that record all the more outstanding 
that every animal in the herd, including 
the sires, was bred at the farm. More- 
over, every female that has finished a 
lactation period has gone into the Advanced 
Registry. The present herd at Blooming 
Grove was established about thirteen years 
ago on a foundation that consisted of two 
purebred heifers. These heifers came from 
a Vermont herd into which no females had 
period of fifty years. 
* 


been introduced for a 
. . 


Four hundred head of dairy cattle 
were placed on exhibition in the Crawford 
Co. Penn. Cattle Show and Sale at Cam- 
bridge Springs, June 23, 24, and 25. A 
consignment sale of high class cattle took 


t dav of the show 


place on the la 


American Agriculturist, September 5, 1928, 





LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 








WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 
dams with 600-ib. to 700-ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser. 


* 
Accredited Herd 
x * * 


Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Owner Sup’t. 


* * 











CALDWELL PLACE DIS- 
PERSAL & CONSIGN- 
MENT SALE 
AT MARION, NEW YORK 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 18th 
60 Head of Guernsey Cattle 
30 Reg. Cows in milk 
10 Reg. Heifers 
8 Reg. Iis—all ages 
12 High Grade Cows 
Catalogues on request 


JOHN S. RICH, Sales Mar. 
Marion, N. Y. 

















THE SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO BETTER MILK 


PROFITS 
Is producing Guernsey Milk which is 
today selling in many localities at a 


premium of several cents a quart, 4 
With a Guernsey bull you can bring 
an ordinary herd of cows up to a high 
producing strain more quickly than 
with other breeds. “The Story of the 
Guernsey” tells much about this shorter 
road to a more profitable dairy. Ask for 
it. 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
9 Grove Street 8268 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 
























Ans . Soot 
BROOKFIELD FARM 
DURHAM - CONNECTICUT 

When you are ready to change from 
dai-y to beef, we can sell you a real 


Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and 





oo 


breeding. 
PHILIP ». RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Mana, >.. Herdsman. 





PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
oulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 


type. Prices are for quick sale Write 
for list 
Hera Accvecitea 
FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer two bull calves, two and five months old, 
out of A. dams with credible records, and by 
sires that get production and type 

For particulars write 


® €. STAPLES. Mgr. E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 














BLOOMING GROVE FARM OFFERS 
YEARLING AYRSHIRE BULL 


Sire’s sire in A. R. Dams records, A. R. 2 gr. old 
11659 Ibs. milk, 416.9 Ibs. fat; R. of H. 3 gr. old 
10543 lbs. milk, 378 Ibs. fat. Both granddams Gold 
Medal and Association Cup winners. An excellent in- 


dividual bred te get producers. Priced for quick sale. 


M. C. SEARS, Blooming Grove, N.Y. 


IROQUOIS FARM AYRSHIRES 
Males and females of all ages tha 
combine type and production. Sen- 
lor sire of a son of AUCHENs« 
BRAIN TOREADOR. Priced for 
immediate sale. 


IROQUOIS FARM 








Cooperstown New York 
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An American Citizen’s 
Meditation 
(Continued from page 147) 


would have remembered the occasion 
with all the pomp and ceremony that a 
great nation can bring to an event so 
momentous. 

The Great Charter was framed in a 
far off day when the long night of the 
Dark Ages still brooded over Europe 
and when only sheltered in the mon- 
asteries was the lamp of scholarship 
kept trimmed and burning. It was a day 
when illiteracy was so universal that 
even great nobles oi the realm were 
frankly unashamed to set their “mark” 
instead >of their signature on title-deed 
or wi!l and testament and when the mere 
ability to read a little, stumblingly and 
haltingly, was in its self a title to learn- 
ing and distinction. Yet it is significant 
that those mailed knights had either 
among their number or at their com- 
mand men who were able to voice their 
demands and ideals in singularly sonor- 
ous and moving phraseology. Some- 
times when I wish to thrill for a mo- 
ment to the thought of this heritage— 
this birthright of yours and mine—I 
say these old phases over softly to my- 
self like a litany or creed. “fo no man 
will we deny — from no man wi we 
withhold — to no man will we delay right 
and justice” —*****"“No free man shail be 
taken or imprisoned or banished or out- 
lawed or disposessed or in any way dc- 
stroyed nor will we send against him or 
cause to be sent save IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE LAW OF THE LAND 
AND BY THE LEGAL JUDGMENT 
OF HIS PEERS” which means that every 
man accused of crime even to the sorriest 
knave that ever graced a gallows-tree shall 
have his day in open court, shall have the 
right to speak in his own defense, to be 
represented by counsel and to be adjudged 
guilty only upon the unanimous vote of 
tw_ive good men and true—‘“the legal judg- 
ment of his peers.” It was a declaration 
that the people and the law was greater than 
any king, and that never again might an 
English soverign boast as did the greatest 
of the Hebrew kings “Whom I would I 
slew and whom I would, I left alive.” It 
was a great mile stone of human progress 
and liberty that John’s barons set up at 
Runnymede that June day long ago. Of 
course it is true that at times during the 
centuries these splendid guarantees have 
been overlooked and evaded and suffered 
to fall into disuse or kept in letter rather 
than in spirit but they have never been 
wholly forgotten and always they have 
been a great light shining in the darkness. 





Now I have recalled our own Declara- 
tion of Independence and that earlier 
Declaration of our English forebears in 
order that I might have a text for a little 
sermon that I would preach because I 
believe there is no one thing that we need 
as much as we need a new baptism—a new 
and vivid conception of the dignity and 
the sacredness of the law. 

't may very properly be our boast and 
pride that we are citizens of the world’s 
greatest Democracy and that we live not 
under laws imposed upon us from above 
but under laws made by our duly elected 
representatives in parliment assembled 
and which we may in our wisdom at any 
time repeal. 

But if we are to continue to have a great 
self-governing Democracy, it is above 
everything else necessary that we learn to 
play the game fairly according to certain 
established and essential rules. And the 
first and greatest of these rules is this: 
that we give full faith and credit and 
obedience to every law so long as it stands 
unrepealed. It is not in the least neces- 
sary that as good citizens we approve all 
laws. We may well believe that some are 
vicious and many are foolish, We are 
fully within our right as good citizens to 
agitate against any law and to use every 
effort to have it repealed by proper par- 
limentary procedure. But he who breaks 
an “un- 


or ignores the law is thereby 
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desirable citizen” of whom Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke so scathingly. Also he 
is a poor sport because he refuses to fairly 
play the game. 

I am sure that the most sinster thing in 
America today is a great and growing 
contempt for law. There is no more 
dangerous heresay than the doctrine that 
a man may choose for himself which laws 
he will obey and which laws he will dis- 
regard. I am not so greatly concerned 
about our avowed criminals—the open out- 
laws, thugs and thieves. These are the 
vermin of civilization to be hunted re- 
lentlessly and dealt with always “accord- 
ing to the iaw of the land.” But what 
I do worry over is the man (and we have 





such) who calls himself a leading citizen, 
who has money in the bank and a place 
in society, who perhaps holds an elective 
office and mayhaps sits in a church pew 
of a Sunday morning and who yet makes 
himself a criminal and an accomplice of 
criminals by seducing some miserable fel- 
low to sell him illicit liquor in secret. If 
we do not protect the law, the time may 
come when the law wili not protect us. 
That way lies anarchy. 

Long centuries ago in the Book of the 
Judges an unknown Chronicler, set don 
certain wild happenings of the darkest 
and saddest days of Hebrew history 
and he closed those lurid chapters 
with a single sentence which still carries 


an infinity of suggestion as to how 
low Isreal had fallen. “Jn those days 
there was no king in Isreal: every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” 





More Tools Rust Out Than 
Wear Out 


(Continued from page 149) 


do not our pocket books should, for an 
investment in the shed, the shop and an 
investment of time to care for tools 73 
they should be, will return not only money, 
but will return us enjoyment, the enjo-« 


ment of using good running tools. j 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
AS the backwaters of the rivers and the 
coves of the lakes were nightly icing 


over in the increasing bite of the frost, 
and the first norther from the great bay 
stripped the last leaves from birch and 
poplar, driving laggard rearguards of 
armies of gray and snowy geese in raucous 
retreat from the succulent goose grass of 
the freezing marshes, two  pinch-faced 
voyageurs raced the winter in to Nepigon 
House. 

For a week they had traveled on half 
rations eked out with an occasional pike 


which had been lured with much 
their winter lethargy, but 
each they ruefully surveyed 
the fading food supply, Steele had reiter- 
ated: “You can't who've 
run the 

Then followed silent hours of paddling 


or doré, 


patience from 


morning as 
starve two men 


Frying Pan!” 


in which the thoughts of David centered 
largely on the future consumption of savory 
moose steaks at Nepigon House, while 
for Steele, heart hunger and the necessity 
for an early solution of the problem at 
Wailing River had served as anodyne to 
his craving for food. 


Another weck and Steele was hurrying 


east on the Canadian Pacific. Arriving in 
New York and reporting at the Muscum, 
he readily obtained permission to follow 


up this most amazing example of the ab- 
in the of Canadian mam- 
inextricably involved with Indian 
as to 


normal habits 
mals, 
rstition is so baffling a manner 
any of solution. 


it home he met objection to an early 


sup 
dety 
But 
return to the north. 

“My boy, you are away so much,” pro- 
tested his mother, “why do you go again 
I want you to myself for a month 


ordinary methods 


$0 soon 
or two. I'm sure this zoological mystery 
can wait.” 


Steele had sketched to his family in the 
bricfest manner his stay at Wailing River, 
barely mentioning the St. Onge’s and La- 
and attributing to accident the 
of the Frying Pan. But, when, at 
mbling had failed to convince 
tor 


flamme, 
running 
length, diss 
the devoted woman of the necessity 
a winter on the snow, he put his arm about 
her in the seclusion of her rovin and talked 
of what was in his heart. 


“And she is a lady—a woman of breed- 
ing, whom you have found in that lonely 
valley?” asked the incredulous mother. 

“She comes from an old family in 
Touraine and has more refinement—more 
breeding, than anyone I know here; and 
talent, approaching genius. She'll sacrifice 
herself—crush that rare heart of hers, un- 


less we can put St. Onge on his feet.” 
“And you really think you can help the 
out of his difficulties ? 


father 
“Yes.” 
“But does she really care tor vou, 
“Tl am not going back, mother dear, for 
rd. It is because I care for her. To 


the fineness 
life at a 


that rich nature of hers 
dwarfed, in a 
with a man with nothing besides 


naive 


of her, numbed, 


post 
a nose f profits, is unthinkable She 
couldn't endure it—she'd kill herself.” 

Mrs. Steele patted the calloused hand of 
] n affectionately 

You do love her, boy And if she does 
not you, she will lose the staunchest heart 
in th Id. You make me pity her so, 
in | tet le position.” 

“IT knew you would understand,” he said, 

it her with her own gray eyes. 

*And u want men to go back, now that 
you know?” 

\ Brent, I want you to go back.” 

On way west, Steele made frequent 
trips to the baggage car to talk to a long- 


eared, wrinkle-faced hound 

I had had you, old bay, last Septem- 
hy upon Big Feather Lake,” he often re- 
p | regretfully, rubbing the ears of the 
black and tan beast, “there would be 


pre 

one less Windigo in the Wailing River 
country. I don’t know what you can do 
on the snow. You may freeze in that 
country, with your short hair, but vou're 


surely going to have a chance to help us 
out when we lose a trail. The huskies 
haven't got your nose, and won't hold to 
a trail as you will. And when that fog- 
horn bay of yours booms out over the hills, 
there’s going to be a general scramble for 
cover among the beasts and devils that 
hear it.” 

The bloodhound, trained in the Tennessee 
hills, had arrived in New York in response 
to an urgent telegram from Steele to a 
friend who bred the man-hunters on his 
southern plantation. There was no doubt 
in Steele’s mind that the riddle of the 
Windigo would have been solved in the 
autumn, had he had a bloodhound at Wail- 
ing River. But the ability of the southern- 
bred dog to hold a trail on the strange 
medium of snow or ice, was a matter out- 
side the experience of those he had con- 
sulted. However, as there would be no 
crust until March, daylight tracking would 
be in the new snow. It was for 
night work when the absence of shadows 
obliterates a snow trail, and when a trail 
followed wind-swept ice, that Steele had 
gambled on the sensitive nose of the blood- 
hound to aid them. 

In his wallet he carried a sealed letter 
from the Montreal head- 


easy 


of instruction 
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which threatened him. “Are the trails 
open?” 

“De Jackfish bin close onlee few day. 
You cum back queek, boss” answered the 
Ojibway, a wide grin furrowing his face. 

“We've got plenty of planning to do at 
Nepigon House before we start. Guess 
how many shells I’ve got for your Mann- 
licher.” 

“Wal, I need one for fr’en’ ov yours, an’ 
*noder for bear dat seeng lak de cat—two 
ees all, I t’ink.” 

Steele laughed. “Oh, I’ve got a few 
more than that for you. You may need 
moose, or meat someone at the Frying Pan 
sometime, so I’ve brought you three hun- 
dred. How’s the family? Does your wife 
object to your going?” 

“She say she t’ink I got girl down at 
Wailing Riviere.” 

Three days of sledding over a good 
trail, for the snow was not deep, brought 
the team to Nepigon House at the head of 
the great Nepigon Lake which was partly 
iced over. There, while the bloodhound, 
wearing a blanket, became somewhat more 
acclimated to the cold, and the huskies 
were forcibly taught to respect nim as a 
permanent member of the party, David 
and Steele made their plans for a cam- 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 
MREN'’ STEELE, an ethnotogist, travelling th.ough the Canadian 
wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 
the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge.. The superstitious 
native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have <ecently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 
and cultured daughter marries him. To protect her father from the 
loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 


officer, Lascelles, whom she does nct love. 


Steele determines to solve 


the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 


he wil! solve the mystery and release her from her vow.. 


Steele an 


his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 


The tracks they 


find are unlike those of any beast they have ever known. In spite of well- 


laid plans the Windigo eludes then.. 


Steele soon leaves for New York 


to report to the museum, promising to return before winter sets in. 


On his way he stops at 


Flamme’s camp to see what ke can learn. 


His visit is cut short when David overcomes La Flamme as the later 


is eavesdropping outside of Steele’s cabin. 


They are compelled to flee 


.o escape the vengence of La Flamme, who:ze men try to head them 
off. They escape by shooting the Jack Fish Rapids, a piece of “wild 


water” that has never been negotiated. 


La Flamme’s followers be- 


.c:ve them lost when they see Steele and his guide enter the rapids. 


* 








quarters of the Revillon Fréres, addressed paign on the snow. 


to Lascelles at Fort Albany, supplementing 
orders to be sent with the Christmas mail 
packet by the Abbitibi route. But, as he 
was informed, “business was business,” and 
the payment to the company of the value of 
the fur lost by St. Onge would not justify 
the management, against the advice of their 
inspector at Albany, in keeping the post 
open, as it had never done well. 


At Ottawa, Steele had been assured that 
a police canoe would be despatched to 
Ogoké in the early spring, but that all 


ivailable men would be on duty elsewhere 
luring the winter on more pressing mat- 
ters 

carried him west through 
the white wilderness to Nepigon station, 
where David was to meet him with the best 
dog-team obtainable, the problem he faced 
continued unchanged by his trip east. It 
still remained for Michel, David and him- 
self unaided, to run down the beast or 
beasts which had spread terror through the 
valley of the Wailing, and to hold the In- 
dians on their traplines. There was yet 
the mysterious tragedy at the Devil’s Mile 
to be solved before the taboo would be 
lifted from the lower river. 

At Nepigon station a five-dog sled, 
driven by a half-breed, waited in the snow 
for the passenger with the bloodhound, 
and only the swift use of David's long, 
caribou-hide whip saved the dazed beast 
from speedy annihilation by the team of 
half-wild huskies. 

“Hello, David!” cried Steele, keeping 


Sx as hus tram 


his dog at a distance from the white fangs 


With the coming of the first severe No- 
vember co'd, which would seal the swift 
Jackfish and Rouge, except in the “strong- 
water,” making sled travel easy to the 
valley of the Wailing, the two friends 
started. 

Up the Jackfish and down the Rouge, 
with the bloodhound at the tail of the sled, 
day after day the dog-team hurried into 
the north. At Ogoké, to escape the pos- 
sibility of being seen, they took the op- 
posite shore of the lake, passing the post 
in the night. And each white mile they 
put behind them, each camp they made at 
night, meant to the impatient Steele, one 
mile, one day, nearer the girl who needed 
them. But, as he broke trail ahead of the 
team, when they cut back from the shore 
to circle rapids or quick-water, or rode 
in the easy going of the river ice, the task 
he had set for himself and his two friends 
appeared more and more difficult of accom- 
plishment. Suppose the Windigo were not 
again cross its trail? What then? The 
harm had been done, and the Indians would 
continue to desert the Wailing as the ru- 
mors spread. 

In that case, it was a lost cause—hope- 
less. Only in the event of the early reap- 
pearance of the beast at the post when they 
could speedily take up the trail and stay 
on it until they came up with the owner of 
the voice, could a swift solution of the 
mystery be possible. If the Windigo 
wandered over on the Little Current or 
the Drowning, or into the Medicine Hills, 
it might be weeks before the news reached 


per pipes, the optimism of David was so 
marked that the American knew that the 
clue which had, for some reason, been 
kept from him deeply impressed the 
Indian. 

CHAPTER XXVII 


T last, through the early dusk which 

shut down on the valley one November 
afternoon, gleamed the yellow lights of 
Wailing River. 

The pulse of Steele speeded as he made 
out the blurred shape of the house which 
Denise St. Onge had called home. Minutes 
now and they would wring the hands of 
St. Onge and Michel in the tradehouse, 
She would be in the kitchen with Charlotte, 
and he would have to wait—wait while his 
pounding heart beat out the dragging 
moments. And later, at the table, while she 
served them, he would watch the changing 
expression of her sensitive face—the light 
and shadow in her hair—unruly hair which 
brooked no confinement. He saw again 
the raven plume of it waving in the breeze 
as she played on the hill top. The morn- 
ing he went away she had come to him 
with mist in her eyes. Would they shine 
again, he wondered, with that new light, 
now that he had come back to fight for 
her, or would she freeze into that other 
self—hold him at a distance because of 
her quixotic bargain with Lascelles? 

Steele opened the door of the trade- 
house, followed by David. At their en- 
trance, St. Onge turned in his chair be- 
hind the slab counter where he sat in 
conversation with his head man. 

“Good evening, gentlemen!” The voice 
of Steele rang in the silent room. 

With eyes wide with amazement and 
surprise, St. Onge slowly rose to his feet, 
while the lean face of the Iroquois thrust 
forward, tense, apprehensive, as if he 
feared a trick of vision. 

“Bo’-jo,’ Michel! W’at you t’ink you 
see, de Windigo?” And David advanced 
with outstretched hand. 

“We have returned as we promised, 
Monsieur!” added Steele, approaching the 
counter behind which the startled men stood 
staring at the hooded apparitions. 

Then, with a yell and a bound, Michel 
cleared the counter and was hugging the 
blocky Ojibway. 

“By Gar! You not drown een de Frying 
Pan, Daveed? We t’ot you dead men. By 
dam! I glad to see you, Daveed, and you, 
M’sieu, all right, bot’ you two, beeg an’ 
strong jes de same?” The delighted 
Michel repeatedly wrung the hands of his 
amused, but preplexed, friends. Then St. 
Onge reached Steele. 

“Mon dieu! Mon dieu! Monsieur Steele! 
Welcome to Wailing River,” he exclaimed 
in a voice, strained—unnatural. “Doubly 
welcome, my dear Steele! We thought 
we look at the dead wheri you entered that 
door—Michel and I. An Indian brought 
word that you were lost in the Jackfish 
rapids, last month. We were hopeless— 
and now we are overjoyed.” 

“Thank you sir, I am glad to be back. 
We ran the rapids—it’s a long tale, 
Colonel.” 

St. Onge suddenly started, turning in 
bewilderment from Steele to Michel. 

“What was that?” 

David doubled with laughter at the sure 
prise of the Iroquois. Again, to the bee 
wilderment of the Frenchman and his head- 
man, the bloodhound, outside, raised a 

gicep-throated protest at the cold and his 
empty stomach, which initiated a bedlam 
of howls from the huskies. 

“Why, that’s Windigo; he’s hungry!” 
laughed Steele. “You'd better look after 
them, David, before the home dogs start 
a fight.” 

“That, a dog? 
lion.” 

“I’ve brought a bloodhound to track the 
Windigo; also to give him a bit of his 
own medicine. His name is Pete, but 
David and I call him ‘Windigo.’ If we'd 
had him in the fall, it might have been dif- 


(Continued on opposite page) 


It sounded more like a 
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ferent. But Mademoiselle St. Onge? Is 
she well?” Steele hastened to ask. 

The face of the older man sobered. 

“She has not been well,” he said, point- 
edly, “since the news came from Ogoké.” 

“You mean?” 

“The news of your drowning in the 
Frying Pan, Monsieur.” 

Steele thrilled at the words. Then the 
realization of what it had meant to Denise 
St. Onge—this blow to her hopes—swiftly 
saddened him. 

“I am sorry—so sorry.” The eyes of 
the two men met in mutual understanding. 

“IT will go to her at once,” said St. 
Onge. “The shock would be too great— 
and the joy,” he added. “If you will fol- 
low shortly, you will find your old room, 
such as it is, ready.” 

At Michel’s shack, Steele shaved with a 
hand strangely beyond control. Returning 
to the traderoom, he found St. Onge wait- 
ing for him. 

“T trust, sir, that your daughter is well 
enough to see me—that she will join us 
at supper?” 

“Of course, it was a great shock,” re- 
plied the smiling Frenchman, “to learn 
that you were alive—and here; a very great 
shock—to one of her temperment; but her 
joy, Monsieur, I cannot describe to you 
her joy. She was singing—actually sing- 


made no attempt to conceal—at the words 
of St. Onge. She cared—this rare girl 
he had found in the forests. Charlotte 
was right, she cared for him. 

In the living room of the factor’s 
quarters Denise St. Onge waited for the 
man returned from the dead. 

Entering, Steele went to her and took 
both her hands. 

“I have come back, Denise St. Onge, as 
I promised,” he said, as her dark eyes 
bravely met his, but the convulsive move- 
ment of her lips betrayed the imminence 
of tears. 

“We are—so glad—so glad you are 
here!” But the strain was too great and 
she turned from him to hide her emotion. 

“It is a happy night for Wailing River, 
Monsieur,” broke in St. Onge, as Steele 
turned to the factor to permit his daugh- 
ter to regain her self-control. 

“A happier one for me, Colonel!” re- 
plied the man who yearned to take the girl, 
who had walked to the end of the room, 
in his arms and comfort her—promise her 
that all should be right in the end. 

Then the smiling face of Charlotte ap- 
peared at the door of tH dining room. 

“Charlotte! I'm mighty glad to see 
you!” cried Steele, glad of this release of 
the tension. 
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ing—in her room when I left the house.” Bo’-jo’, bo J°; M’sieu Steele! And 
Mist filled Steele’s eyes—mist which he (Continued on page 164) 
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n’s Loads” 
are costly 






* y Don’t put one on 
your FORD 


ID you ever see a mau who sccined to be attempting 

to carry the whole hay field in one load? All the 
way in he would sprinkle a trail of hay, and every few 
yards he would dot the ground with a small hay stack. 

That is what you call “lazy man’s load.” Every farmer 
knows what it costs. The total possible gain isn’t worth 
the risk of spilling the load, or of putting a heavy strain 
on wagon or horses. 

“Cheap oil” puts a “lazy man’s load” on your Ford 
engine. The most you can possibly save, figured on a 
price per quart basis, is a few dollars per year, perhaps 
$5.00. But price per quart doesn’t begin to measure 
the real cost of lubrication. 

Price per quart doesn’t include the “lazy man’s load” 
results,—the prematurely-worn pistons and rings, the 
burned-out bearings, the quickly-formed carbon, the loss 
of power, and the fewer miles per gallon. 

The accurate way to figure lubrication costs is price 
per mile. On that basis Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is 
the cheapest Ford oil that money can buy. It atom- 
izes freely, sprays over every moving surface, and clings 
with unusual tenacity. This means the greatest possible 
protection against wear and expensive repairs. 

An overheated Ford engine is decidedly rare when 
Mobiloil “E” is used. The amount of carbon that accum- 
ulates is surprisingly small. The increased oil mileage is 
surprisingly large, so large that this feature alone usually 
results in a reduced expenditure for oil itself. 

With Mobiloil “‘E” in your crankcase you can expect 
to secure the economy and smooth-running satisfaction 
that the Ford Motor Company builds into every car. In 
the differential of your Ford you secure the same econ- 
omy by using Mobiloil ‘‘CC’”’ or Mobilubricant, as speci- . 
fied in the Chart of Recommendations. For your Fordson 
Tractor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in summer and 

‘Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A” in winter. 

Branches in principal cities. 

Chicago, or Kansas City. 





Address: New York, 














Let this sign help you to secure the real satisfaction and low oper- 
ating expenses for which properly-lubricated Fords are famous. 








» VACUUM OIL COMPANY” 
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is Roasted In! 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT 


BOSTON +» &IICAGO .« 


COMPANY 


PORTSMOUTH,VA, 








TheHOME of 
COMFORT and 
ECONOMY iz 


NEW YORK 


HINK of stopping at 


the popular 


modern 


Hotel Martinique at rates 
as low as $2.50 per day. 


In genuine comfort you 


can live right 


in the 


midst of the busy shop- 
ping district. All business 


and theatrical 


centres 


are readily accessible. 
Just across the street 
from the famous HOTEL 
McAI.PIN, you are as- 
sured of peer of enter- 


tainmen 


and pleasure— 


at a minimum expense. 


Restaurant service—45c for 
a dolightful club breakfast— 
table d’hote dinner $1.25. 


It is only necessary to stop 
at the Hotel Martinique onco 


to be convinced of 


the com- 


fort, convenience and econ- 
omy you can enjoy while in 


New York. 
A. =E.S 


INGLETON, Res. Mgr. 


est without ex 


Hotel 


Coe 


Dark nique 


Affiliated with Jiotel J 
mdi 33% Sts: 


Broadway-~ 


Alpin 


NEW_YORK 





Schedule 


Schedules 


W'! hear very much of ce, about 
the benefits t be pce: trom 

" hedule, but somehow we 

v can't make it work out well 
It is cla : that the farm has more iw- 

ruptiens than t town and perhaps ‘t 
ha [ suppose here we have a con_bina- 
tion of the two, since we live on 4 29 
" village farm, and run 55 acres six 
mil way where we used to live, but the 
town certainly has plenty. 

Any schedule that can be followed at 
ill must allow for these interruptions and, 
having “done that, why isn’t it just as well 
to work as rapidly and steadily as 
poss ible till the work is done, without 
losing time looking at a written plan? We 
all know what there is to do anyway and 
we know about how long it takes to do x. 
Obviously we always work more or less 
by the clock, else our meals would never be 


on time and we should miss all our engage 
ments (as a matter of fact, we do forget 
m them anyway, not being such full- 
fledged society people that we keep all our 
date written in a note-book) but it seems 
to me that usual plan zmounts to about 
except that we don’t waste time 
vriting it down and referring to it after- 
ward The latter method somehow re- 
minds the average busy housewife of the 
erm r lecture that is read instead ou, 
x n ized—both time and effective 
are lost during the deliver) 
Son for several days there won't 
many ippreciable interruntions and then 
lot com: all at once and I don't believe 
t caretully I Jr d schedul could 
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Troubles 


Are Plans--and Plans May Change 


while it cooks and serve it.in a more or 
less disorderly kitchen and dining room, 
and du up the morning work after dinner. 
The perfect homemakers who tell us so 


glibly about always having everything done 
and being ready for a bath and clean clothes 
by 1:30 must live in an isolated section 
frequented by nei.her agents, callers or 
guests and have perfectly behaved chil- 
dren and that never interrupt; but 
honestly I I prefer the lazy, time- 
honored way with its chatty friends, and 
normal little folks, a little less immaculate 
homes and perfect housekceping. 


—Mrs. E. M. 


Reasons Why 


stated in a previous issue the articles 
run under the heading “Reasons Why” 
will be on chemical tests made time 
and time chemical laboratory. 
The information ig | furnished by an expert 
home-maker 


stock 


believe 


ANDERSON, 


A* 
based 
again in the 
in chemistry who is also a 
with years of 

We invite you to send in questions which 
answered under 


xperience 


you would like to have 


this heading. 


Is Your Sour Milk Biscuit Yellow? 


Most of us know the unsightly yellow 
and the characteristic odor of a biscuit 
which has had an overdose of soda. But 


atively few of us know what that 


hiscuit contains to give it such 


compar 
unfortunate 
a bilix app 

Ordinarily, if amou correct, 
the acid of the sour n.ilk uses up the soda 


us irance 


nts used are 
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black dots and green leaves 





This scarf of tan art cotton is embroidered in two shades of biue, with 
The spots of 


embroidery on the side give a more 


elaborate effect although the work is very quickly done, since both flower petals and 


leaves are in lazy daisy stitch 
Fioss 40c extra 


Tan art cotton stamped for scarf 17 


% by 48 inches, 75c. 





All hi suseholds 


keep them awa) seem very 
lar in this respect and the reason must 

} hological but surely it is inexplic- 
able—for a while we will be as quiet as 
hi nd then a steady string of gues.s 

1 cal will ntinue to arrive, often 

xl of several days. We ar 

them, of course, but we 

more if they were more 

Similarly we start our work 

nicely ne morning according to our con- 
unconscious plan and an agent 

Perhaps bh he s gone a tele- 

phone « drops in. Presently there comes 
11 deliver somewhere—maybe 
il of n. A wood fire would be out 

by this time, and if we burn kerosene we 
will have turned it out because we know 
we must leave it Everything is at a 
standstill, with the dishes~ probably un 
washed, and another agent and a couple of 
morning callers arrive. One can’t wash 
dishes and entertain at the same time very 
well we retreat to the living room, 
considering ourselves lucky if we can 


natch a bit of sewing or mending to do 
while we talk. The are that by 
are at liberty we must hurry 
dinner over, finish the dishes 


chances 


> WE 


and gives off a gas known as carbon 
dioxide. It is this gas which raises the 
biscuit and makes it light. The baking 


process drives away the gas but it will 
its good worx by then. 

sour milk requires 
only a quarter teaspoorful of soda to 
neutralize the acid, while if the milk is 
very sour, a half-teaspoonful of soda is 
needed to the bread. baking 
powder may be used also if desired. 

[i more soda is used than the milk can 
take up, it merely unites with the milk 
sugar in the milk, making a yellow com- 
bination which results in a yellow biscuit. 

Fh molasses is used in the bread or cake 

addition te the mil: , the amount of soda 
may have to be doubled because the 
molasses itself contains acid which must 
also be neutralized by the soda. 


have done 


A cup of slightly 


raise Some 





To remove grease stains from wall- 
paper, crush magnesia carbonate and 
apply it to the spots. In twenty-four 
hours the stains are gone. 

. ” 7 

Aunt Ada’s Axioms: Gratitude is the 
most inexpensive commodity of which 
the world never had an over-supply. 





Looking for extra help? 
You get it in Fels-Naptha! 
Splendid soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, work- 
ing together, make 
Fels-Naptha_ different 
from any other soap, in 
any form! Washes clothes 
clean safely, quickly, 
thoroughly! Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? Cheaper 
in the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 








150 
ROOMS 
250 
BATHS 


Wabash Ave and, 
Van Buren St. 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 
























“Pride” 
A Modern Bathroom, $60 


nderful bargains. Set comprises 4% 
19-ineh lava- 
water closet 
index faucets, nickel- 


One of ow w 
or 5-foot ren enameled bath tub. one 


tory A syphon action, wash-down 

with porcelain tank, oak seat, 

plated traps and fittings. 
Send For Free Catalogue 20 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 












Brilliant, white light —soft, restful toey 
Egaals safety. men brigh of electricity. 1-10th 


the cost. oy than ry lam a. 96% 
More Mealintal operate. No sm Ae 
o soot, No odor. ra Low priced. Guaranteed. 


w plan starts you wi 
oe ital. Full or spare tims, N 
perience needed. fits start first day. Vivian, 
Minn. made $400in 89 ve. ¥ can do as well. Nc 
coecee for en Write 
RON LAMPCO, 1°49 


or Free Outfit - a 





You can be quickly cured, ir you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, By. Cause and yy It tells how E 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Boguq 
5137 ease. ‘Biden 1147 N. il. “St., indianapolis, 















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff- StopsHair Falling} 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 

and $1.00 st Drugzists. 
A 4 steree hem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Keep to the Simple 


In Disintecting---or in Dress 


REMEMBER that as a child in rural 

East Texas we were told by horror- 
stricken travelers what was taking place 
at the county seat where a few cases of 
small pox had developed. A state of 
panic existed: people could hardly be 
secured to nurse the victims and many 
families left town. Afterwards the old 
shanty which had served as a shelter 
for the small-pox sufferers was burned 
to the ground to prevent the spread of 
the disease. 

It is true that cause for alarm existed. 
In those parts at that time health officers 
were few and far between, comparatively 
few of the people had ever been vac- 
cinated and care of infectious diseases 
as now practiced was only beginning to 
be understood in the larger centers. 
When a case of small-pox broke out it 
usually meant several deaths before the 
disease was stopped—and it was no 
respecter of persone. 

Even yet I don’t know anyone who 
would take a case of small-pox as of 
light concern, but the emphasis for pre- 


cautions is now placed on th patient 
rather than on his environment. 
In a recent radio talk Dr. Matthias 


Nicholl, Jr.. New York State Commis- 
sioner of Health, stated that by the time 
a child had recovered from measles or 
whooping cough the things he ‘as 
handied are not dangerous to others. 
However, the germs of diphtheria, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis may 
live a long time in the dark, whereas 
direct exposure to sunlight kills them 
quickly. 
Antiseptic versus Disinfectant 


He further explained the difference in 
meaning of the term “antiseptic” and 
“disinfectant”. An antiseptic merely 
prevents the growth of germs while a 
disinfectant actually kills them. ee 
natural to expect that a substance stroug 
er ough to kill germs would als. be pois- 
onous when taken internally. Any con- 
tainer of disinfectants should be labelled 
plainly and kept out of the children’s 
reach. 

Ii we could believe labels we might 
know what to use as antiseptics or disin- 
fectants. But when one manufacturer 
advocated putting his product in the 
water pan of a furnace to purify the air 
of the house, the height of absurdity was 
reached. We must look to unprejudiced 
scientists for guidance there. 


Burning Does Not Disinfect 


Burning ill-smelling things as sulphur 
ana ‘formaldehyde for purifiers is more 
and more a thing of the past. Thorough 
airing and exposure to the sun is the 
best methods of room disinfectant. For 
the hands, soap and hot water are be:t 
as a rule. If the occasion demands a 
stronger disinfectant, rubbing alcohol 
may be used. Some of the coal-tar 
preparations which give a milky appear- 
ance to water are good when used as di- 
rected. Boiling the bed linen is best. 

For disinfecting bodily discharges it 
may be necessary to use carbolic acid in 
5 per cent strength, but this should be 
done according to the instructions of 
one’s family physician. 

Dr. Nicoll further suggests that every- 
body should be interested in knowing 
what disinfectants on the market are 
good for household purposes. A false 
sense of security when one has used 
something which was “said on the bot- 
tle” to be efficacious has more than once 
been disastrous. Some of those mix- 
tures advertised as disinfectants may be 


only mild antiseptic, although some 
mixtures when used in different 
strengths serve either purpose. But one 


should know what to expect when using 
it. ' 

A strong brine of salt and water or a 
solution of boric acia will serve as an 
antiseptic but not a disinfectant. Per- 
oxide of hydrogen soon loses _ its 


strength after being opened.—Grace 
Watkins Huckett. 


Helpful Hints 
Use Your Old Canrubbers 
AVE your old 
for canning. 
packing dishes. 
saucers and small 


canrubbers—but not 
Try using them when 
Put one or two between 
plates. For larger 
plates, lay three or four in a circle 
between the plates. This method will 
Save paper and greatly simplify the pro- 
cess of packing. 

Try Peeling Fruits This Way 

When peeling grapefruit, oranges, or 
pineapple, stand the fruit upon end on 
a board and slice the peel off with a 
sharp knife. Time and juice are saved 
and a better looking product results. 

Prunes with Orange Peel 


Prunes are much more delicious if 
cooked with orange peel. Use the peel 


from half an orange with one pound of 





Stylish Simplicity 





This little girl’s frock is simplicity itself, 

yet it has all the points of style for a dress 
of its kind, Pattern 2479 comes in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Gingham, cotton, 
broadcloth, English prints, or similar mater- 
tals are well adapted for this pattern. The 
8-yr. size requires 17% yards of 32 or 36- 
inch material. Price 13c. 
TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose correct 
remittance in stamps or coin (coin 
sent at own risk) and mail to Pat- 
tern Department, American Agricul- 
turist, 461-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 














prunes. Let prunes simmer very slowly 
until tender. Remove from liquid, add 
1 cup sugar to liquid and boil for a few 
moments. Pour over prunes and let 
stand till cold. 
Cooked Cucumbers 
(Continued from last week) 

Here are some more of the cucumber 
recipes, the first of which appeared in last 
week’s issue under this heading. 

Stuffed Cucumbers—Cut large cucum- 
bers in half lengthwise and remove the 
seeds. Fill the space left when seeds 
were taken out with a force meat made 
of one-half cupful fine bread crumbs 
moistened in sweet milk, one tablespoon- 
ful butter, one cupful chopped roast beef, 
one cupful chopped bvoiled ham, a few 
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you enjoy. 


from year to year. 





Kodak Keeps the Story 
A Kopak makes it easy to keep the fleeting moments 

And on the farm with a Kodak you’ll make a prac- 
tical story of your business—a picture record of stock, 


crops, machinery that you will refer to with profit 


“Kodak on the Farm’”’—a free but worthwhile booklet you'll 
enjoy. Ask for a copy at your dealer’s, or let us mail you one. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


! 











drops of onion juice and a seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Tie the halves of 
cucumbers -together with a soft white 
twine and put in roasting pan with one 
cupful soup stock or sweet milk. ‘Bake 
until tender, remove to platter, thicken 
liquor in pan with a little flour dissolved 
in cold water and rubbed smooth, pour 
over cucumbers and serve hot. 
* * * 

Broiled Cucumbers—Remove paring 
and cut in quarters. Dip each section 
first in melted butter and then in very 
fine bread crumbs, pressing down so that 
as many crumbs will cling as can be 
made to. Place in wire broiler and codék 
over hot coals. Remove to hot serving 
platter, dot each piece with a little but- 
ter and serve at once. 

* * * 

Cucumber with Cheese Sauce—Pare 
large cucumbers and quarter. Cook un- 
til tender but not soft in salted water and 
serve on a hot platter with a sauce made 
as follows: melt three tablespoonfuls of 
butter in pan, add two tablespounfuls of 
flour and stir until smooth; season with 
salt and pepper. When flour and butter 
are perfectly smooth stir in two small 
cupfuls of hot milk and one-half cupful 
of grated cheese. When the cheese is 
melted pour sauce on cucumbers on the 
platter. To make a good cheese sauce 
requires almost constant stirring. 

* * 

Fried Cucumbers—Pare and soak for 
one hour in salted water. Dry between 
towels, sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
cut in slices an inch thick. Dip cach 
slice in an egg batter and fry in deep 
fat or in well buttered pan. 

* 
Cheese and Toast 

Butter toasted bread, now spread with 
very thin slices of cheese and place in a 
hot oven until the cheese is melted. Serve 
at once. 

This is a dish quickly prepared and well 
worth while if company comes unexpect- 
edly. —E. M. F. 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 
TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West , 
45th Street, NEW YORK 


Much Favored by Women Traveling without | 


{ Escort 
An Sotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere | 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. | 
40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 

3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 
roads, cutece | 


{| 2 minutes to all subways, “L”’ 
ears, bus lines. j 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes | 


Pennsylvania Terminals. 
Send for booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN | 














Post Your 
Farm 


— and — 


Keep Trespassers Off 


These signs are printed on ex- 
tra heavy linen. We have had 
these new signs made up of extra 
heavy material because severe 
storms will tear and otherwise 
make useless a lighter construct- 
ed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
and the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
laws of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The price to 
subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
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a 
| Among the Farmers 
a ifi d Ad ages 
Read These Classifie Ss ON eee 
€ ; the American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Classified Advertising Rates who told his audience some of the im- 
A! eppelem sear cenygh balling gy mien ag yee 2 So Oe om ts ane 2 ae portant factors to look for in a good 
} - per inse nis $ per wee . . kT 7 "ide 
( ’ © wor h initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and dairy sire. The second class provided 
mires “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as leven an intersting study in progeny. Libbie 
vo ae ‘ the style of the advertisements on this page. of Vioman’s Nill 3rd, a fourteen year 
old cow was shown with six of her 
icker ell 
The More You Tell, The hein ake see S daughters, seven granddaughters, and 

° ‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ver 130,000 farmers in New York, é , 
| E N Penn nia a jacent state Advertising orders must reach our one great grandd:ughier. Mr. John 
ne alt Westie Uietenes Gnas. Wake . han the second Monday previous Clark used his grand old matron in 
| t 7 ' Cancellation orders 1 t reach us on the same schedule. Because of , , . ° ‘haracteristics 
[| Zee ™ >. order must accompany your illustrating many of the characteristics 
| rder found in great reproducing dams. The 
<== == remaining four classes also provided a 

AGENTS WANTED ! MISCELLANEOUS study in progeny of dam. ; 
The remainder of the afternoon was 

i wes at Sell Mad WINTER RY! ond Ln _— — occupied with speeches. Mr. Tarbell 
‘ ‘ ir cor iv ertil nves ar s . Z se — 

' N r ¢ | in Spring, $1.75 100Ibs. H. M.| just introduced President Robert Sco- 
v I ous | ee at ville of the National Association who 
‘ i) VTION iway } e ng 5ibs ¢1 50 » » . . : ‘ . 
\ ) VF TOBA sth y- tye ’ ¢ _ ao spoke of tke relationship betweea the 
~kOERtSs» ¢ i I 5 } ant Pay on receipt. Pipe free LBERT]| national and the state or local associa- 
sent} FORD, Paducah, Ky. : tion, ass:rting that the national organ- 
e © BD . ' t AND TIMOTHY HAY, direct]. .- : 
on ‘ co ) $ B n, | f 2 ann a ‘ oat Rie . 4 a — ‘all one ization looks to the smaller, local organ- 
a | W. A. WITHRO™ , Route Four, Syracuse, N. Y.| ization to maintain a closer contact with 
ES , BRISKO,| ca = - ADDER ~| the individual breeder than is possible 
* ¢ S EXTENSIO? yp S 0 to $t.. sae ° . . . : 
f rH ft. Freight paid. Quick ie. A. 2. O0 RIS, for the national association te maintain 
KO COMPANY \ t. | Interlaken, NY because of the wider field the latter 
NATURAL LEAF fine smoking 3 Ths. $1.25, | 4), ie 

= 2 Ne ~ & 15, $2.75 Pipe FRI E Chewing best las to cover. ; : 
CATTLE 0, 10, $2.50. Satisfact guaranteed Mr. Scoville was followed by Karl 
SARGAIN ir Guet rOR ACCO : R OWT ERS U or a Ky. . Musser, Secretary of the American 

i . t \ YATURA ch mellow Smoking 5 " . : : . 
" ' roo H delaw | $1.25. 20 $3.50 Sipe "FRE FE. Chewine.| Guernsey Cattle Club. After telling 
‘ | bs. $1.50, ’ $2 ha NENG guaranteed. T.| something of th organization and 

V Al DROP, x 4 . an 

DUTCH BELTED CATTLI pt “PRICES OM SIT ~ STP Gaaline En | growth of the national office at Peter- 

< SS OSA. > sasoline En. = a 
: i 'TEONARD, S - fo $65; 7 H.P. $75. $00 pound Cream Separ- boro, N. H., Mr. Musser then outlined 

’ l XI —— Brand new. Satisfaction guaranteed. |". : " ints ‘ -ede 

C i ANTI S-MAJESTIC, 1353 South Oakley, Chi-] 2 number of points that a breeder of 

FOR SALE—I red ( ves, male purebred cattle must follow he is to 

noe ‘ it st os KODAK FINISHING, Best results ~~ t! be successful. The speakers’ program 
GABLES FARM, K. 1 D bd haca, serv , new process makes better pictures ° alk 1 4 

isfaction guaranteed. ARTCRAFT F INISHING was completed with a short -talk on the 
: aa r . ~ , 
DOGS AND PET STOCK SERVICE, _Fort_Plain, N.Y New York State Guernsey Breeders 
a WONDE arr — ~" eo . ban — Association by B. J. H. Rikert, Business 
, j ? tor , pront 1.4 monog ? perie - — , “ “ 
me Fd, ay os mailed to W. W oe — necessar Free * WORCESTER MON. Manager of the State Organization. 

t rg, » wih bus i pherd pup . gy te on peas = 
cakaatea cats 4 heck. & trained dos. OGRAMS, B 68, \\ r, Ma The day's events were brought to a 

rHOROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES. Males, PRINTING close by Mr. Tarbell who presented 
spayed female All ages. ARCADIA FARM, | ste H. H. Buckley, owner of Cathedral 
2 os te gene ry ae elon ma 4 oa Farm, Oneonta, with a.silver cup given 

»< Se. sht ed noteheads neatly prin ( post par at, a < P +9 e - 
=. _— “te bit "p i “ i ‘ tun anode 75c. RALP*? HUTCHINGS, Way- by his friends in recognition ot the great 
17 months old. C. CALKINS, land, N. ¥ record made by his cow Cathedral Kate, 

-AGLE-FOX | ( ROSS rabbit hounds four now cead. Kate was bred, developed, 
“mie ak aaties te toon Mee REAL ESTATE : i | i 
' $3. tHARD JUNG, Colden, N. ¥ ; ——— and tested at Cathedral Farm where 
maies $8 Gl kk Q > = . FARM FOR SALE—400 acres, excellent ie —eiused 1 Class G 16.339 Ibs. of 
SHIPPED ON \P PROVAI ng male coon-| grain and dairy farm; buildings, stock, imple-| 5 ¥ produced in as F BU, oS. O 
hound started $ Litter extra. Good coon-| ments: 5 miles east of Poughkeepsie, MATILDA] milk and 801 Ibs. -utter fat. 
hound m0 Mal $8.00, Females $5.00. NEY M HENRY, Arlington, Dutchess Co., N. Mr. C.L. A. Whitney, Albany, acted 
ROWLEY, Dryden, N. Y. ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A FARM with we P saunniiiees, 2 

ili modern improvemcnts, located on shore of | 25 spokesman for the assemblage in 
Lake? Future summer resort. Writ: H. C.| thanking Mr. Tarbell for the pleasant 

EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS T RIPP, Dryden, Tompkins Co., N. Y ° 7p o-. . . ips 

= — time made possible Sy his kindness and 

BABY CHICKS—Reds, $3.25—25; $6 ) FARM, 130 ACRES, 4% miles from a good % 
$il 00 Rock $3 $550 $10: V. I esbores. town, 1's miles from state road. U. S. Mail} generosity. 

>> . $5, So, Phawes "Mixe i. "$2.50, $4.5 ) ge.) daily A good productive farm, splendid place —_——_ ———___————- 
ro ht M ned "0 . $4. <7 Bree vanes i wen | for camp or summer boar ling house. — 
gn ‘ oe Sese ON , 7 - ‘ spring water, als¢ e pond, a_ healthy place. 
arrival guaranteed. Circular fr A.) AN FE WILSON, Delhi, N.Y New York i Conny Notes 
KR erville a 
. - Ww ANTED—To trade residence in Batavia for —_ owere , a3 

WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, ready for] pood all, nt ce on ete anal dx inka Tioga County—A severe wind, rain 
hipment, >) sixteen weeks old Also eight Rew \ lescription, price, first letter. aT ; ors ntv I 
Soave pene” GLEN HOPKINSON, | ai "J, BRAIN NRD, 08 Ross St.’ Batavia, N.| 22d hail storm hit Tioga County on 

. August 19. The wine and hail were 
South ¢ \ { : 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cockerels f FOR SALE—Farms near Monmouth Junction! most severe at Appalachin where seven 
200 egg or better hens. Sires high record pedi-| jr Dayton, to settle estate, JAMES l CA) acres of tobacco on the farm of Frank 
are red Stra $4 and $8 eact sr ne esburg, } Jersey, ey * on : 

-- . ~~ t at W Ae _- | tem - Y. B. Tracey were totally destroyed. The 

weet Full Boff ¢ riage TES SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK damage was heavy in other parts. A 
March & April hatch. Free from disease. Price BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw-| large barn on the farm of Alex Pedgets 
$2.00 each, MRS. MINNIE OSCHE, Box 78.) berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, | near Gaskill was blown down. On the 
R. D. 1, Mars, Pa currant plants for September and October plant- re = . - 3 ~ 

ing. Del whinium, Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox,| Calker Farm near Campville, lightning 
FARM IMPLEMENTS Ho k, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental) struck the barn, burning its contents of 
Poppy “Ble ling Heart and 67 other kinds of Ae neta’ - iron 4 L: 

RICH MAN’S Corn Aarvester, vor man’s perennial flower plants for summer and fall plant- | CTOPS and machinery. etween Appala- 
siso—-ont ly $25.00 with bundle tying at‘ac nt. | i ll perfectly har ly, living outdoors during} chin and Vestal the damage was very 
Free cataloe showing pictures of barvest er “Box | winter, and will bl next summer. he. | heavy Acres and acres of buckwheat 
$98 Salina. Kar Pansies, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Tulips, avy. Acres ana acres c é 
= Crocuses. A atalog » free. HARRY E. SQUIRES] and corn were reduced to a total loss. 

+ GOATS | Elomoten Save . Great damage was also done in the 
| PLANTS PREPAID; 125 Asters, asst. colors, . ea 

roGG! Nol RG MILK ( OATS Purcbre $1: 50 Dablia Flowered Zinnias, mixed colors, $1.] towns of Spencer, and Candor. Orchards 
and es. 5 quart anit here, pric i, $4 a c thee WM. P, YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa.,) and crops suffered heavily up Newark 

) | [ASO) CUS R, Morrisville, \ : r , - ¢ , *lemi ri 
HELP WANTED WE HAVE Dawsone Golden Chaff and Junior Valley way and through I lemingville. 

No. 6 winter wheat. Get your seed from these A number of family reunions are being 
HELP WANTE high yielding strains whic’ we have gro -n in the| held. One of the most recent was that 
hills f Chautanqua Wr x sample and : A : . 

WANTED: —-M Z_ ' price PIERPONT AND “SMITH, Cassadaga,| Of the Andrews family which was held 
ex need farme Ad W cRD- HAVEN N. ¥ at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
{ALL, 17 } —— ; ae oe raged . : ’ 
; FOR = E— Pure a OB Sa — *¢.| Petzold of Weltonville. About 90 were 

( seed wheat, 32.65 ° ¥ ack ree. ° 
HONEY LEWIS COLLINS, Aurora, N. Y. 
“CERTIFIED HONOR WHEAT SEED. Col- WOMEN’S WANTS 

FOR SALI W t . Oua Honey, pur Sone ineneel One of best white wheats; hig 
c t et “ t, : nec © vielding, stiff straw. JONES & WILSON, Hall, PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
, $ é Ww. I \R WRIGHT N \ hold package, bright new calicoes and _percales. 
\ s-_ Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 

HONEY. 1 y t clov ) Ib. cans, SHEEP COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

. he lark $6 ‘ . cone MONEY INV-STED in a good ram is goed ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN for sale from 
\ $5.50 i re ; ; ’ N st eas Seiotaane eavy shearing Ramouillets, Ilanes,| manufacturer at grec. bargain. Samples free. 
t FW. LES R i Shropehires, Dorsets, Cheviots. TOWNSEND] H. A. BARTLE T T. Harmony, Me. 

OR SAI New ¢ : in 5 It pei BROS.. Interlaken, N me ve. LOOMS ONLY $9.99—BIG MONEY IN 
$ y REDDOUT., N Wood REG. HAMPSHIRE ewes and ms. *Flock| WEAVING Colonial’ Rugs, quaint rag carpet, 
F. O. B. El 2 . f 50 youn, ewes, $1,000. Also rams and ram| silk-and-wool scarfs, etc., at home. Weavers 
pont ’ lan See them at Sei » New York L. | everywhere rushed with orders. Write for 

MERRY, Belmont, N. Y. FREE Loom Book, it tells all about home weav- 
MISCELLANEOUS ing and our wonderful $9.90 and other ivoms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 332 Factory St. Bvon- 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five Ibs SWINE ville, N. Y¥ 
te $ : king 5 Ibs $1.25; ten $2.00; - ae PP - 

$ : oa 1) per 100, pipe free, pay when fr RI GISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- HOUSEDRESSE S—Flannelette $2. Orn 
ived, satisfaction guar: ANGIE FORD.] s s, Chester Whites, all ages, bred sows, ger-| early. Switches, etc. Booklet free. IVA 

Maxon Mills. Ke * boars. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa.| MACK, 15 Mechanic St., Canton, N. 
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present. The Andrews family 
traced their ancestry back to the 
century. 

Much satisfaction is felt over the re- 
cent purchase by the Endicott Johnson 
Corporation of the unoccupied shoe fac- 
tory in Owego. This means muclr to 
both the village and country people as 
more work means. better markets for 
farm products. 

+ 

Essex County—The hay crop was a 
good one through the Champlain Valley, 
but considerable rain delayed the hare 
vesting of it. Oats rusted quite badly, 
but other grains were good. New pota- 
toes have been bringing $2.75 per bushel; 
eggs, 45c a dozen; broilers, 75c to $1.00 
each. Dairy products are higher than a 
year ago. Pastures are keeping up good. 

*~ + a 


IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


Steuber. County—Haying was prac 
tically completed by the middle of Au- 
gust which was a very wet month. Hay 
will only make a half a crop. Oats 
and barley are turning out fairly well. 
3uckwheat is also doing well. Potatoes 
will average very light. There is con- 
siderable blight in our section. Our local 
Grange observed its .0th anniversary on 
August 12. S. L. Strivings of Castile, 
Master of the New York State Grange 
gave an excellent address. 

* * * 


* * 


Livingston County—The 
crop was a total failure. 
got his seed back considerec himself 
very fortunate. The late pea crop was 
good with the exception of a few fields 
which were ruined with root rot. Root 
rot has also hit the bean crop. Red 
kidneys have been quite badly hit with 
bacterial blight. 

+ 


early pea 
Anyone who 


x * 


Wyoming County—The oat harvest is 
about over. Rainy ‘ather hindered 
getting the crop in. Corn is looking 
fine, but most of the beans are diseased, 
There are very few fields that have not 
been damaged to some extent, especially 
the red kidneys. 


The Valley of Voices 
161) 


the eyes of the cook narrowed to slits as 
her expansive mouth widened. “We ver’ 
happee you cum back—live, stron’ man!” 

“I am happy to be here, Charlotte.” 
Steele shook the proffered hand of the 
Indian. 


(Continued from page 


“I got good stew for you. You're 
hongree ?” 

“You'll find my appetite as good as 
ever.” 


At supper St. Onge insisted on hearing 
of Steele’s trip home. 

“Before I begin, tell 
has shown his hand?” 

“No, we have heard nothing. One of 
his Indians on the way to Albany with a 
letter told Michel you had been drowned. 
That is all.” 

“When I met him,” continued Steele, 
“he acted cold and suspicious, wanted to 
know my business, but warmed later, aske 
ing me to dine with him and the woman 
who passes as Rose Laflamme. He bee 
came so polite that I was under the ime 
pression that he believed my story. After 
dinner he was suddenly called to the trade- 
house. One of his men had started to 
bother David, who, of course, had his eyes 
open, which they evidently resented, and 
David broke some of his fingers. This 
worried me considerably; it meant leaving 
on the jump in the morning before there 
was trouble.” 

“Did you see any 
Onge. 

“Yes, but I forgot to tell you that there 
were a number of bush Indians still at 
the post. He must have six or eight men 
besides. What he uses them all for is 
beyond me.” 

“And this Rose Laflamme, 
like?” asked Denise. 


me if Laflamme 


asked St. 


whiskey ?” 


what is she 


(Continued Next Week) 
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service Department 


Another Knitting Company Failure 


N answer to the several claims which we 

have had pending for subscribers agait.st 
the Gearhart Knitting Machine Company, 
we have just received a letter from the 
Receiver for the Company, stating that this 
concern has gone into bankruptcy. 

Let us repeat what we have said in 
these columns a good many times, that the 
home knitting proposition is SOME- 
THING TO LEAVE ALCNE. For the 
very few who have made a success of it 
there are hundreds who have lost their 
money, their time and their patience. None 
of these companies show any great amount 
of willingness to make any adjustments. 
It is too vad but we must repeat that most 
home work schemes are disappointing and 
often fraudulent. 


No Change in Tuition Law 
Has the recen* rural school legisia..on, 
passed by the New York State Legislature, 


affected the payment of high schooi tuition 
for country or non-resident pupils? 


—— has been no change whatever 

relative to the payment of tuition for 
high school pupils. Such pupils who live 
in a district that does not maintain a high 
school may attend ‘hi_h school and have 
their tuition paid for by the state and the 
district in which they live. The state will 
pay $50.00 for each such pupil and the 
district must pay the balance if there is 
an excess charge by the high school over 
the $:0.00 paid by the state. 


The district meeting has the right to 
designate the high school which pupils may 
attend but the vcters must designate a 
convenient school. If the meeting does 


not make a designation, the district super- 


intendent may do so. 


In every case where the district has 
desigr.ated an inconvenient high school 
the commissioner of education has set 


aside the designation upon appeal. 


Liable For Fence 


~an you tell me what to do in this case? 
Mr. A sold Mr. B the timber on his farm. 
This farm joins my farm on the back end. 
Mr. A was away from home when the 
timber was cut, but Mr. B’s m told me 
Mr. B would build up the fence he broke 
down in felling the trees... | asked him 
about it. He doesn’t think he has to build 
the fence. Can ! make him build it or not? 


I? 

to you for the d:mage caused by the 
destruction of your fence, and that such 
damages can recovered in an action 
brought against him for trespass. 


Making a Sound Investment 

Will you kindly inform me as to some 
good reliable banks or savings banks which 
pay 5% or 6% or more interest.—A. S. C., 
New York. 


HE prevailing interest rate for sav- 

ings banks is 4 per cent. and we 
know none to recommend paying 
more although possibly there are a few 
which pay 4% per cent. If you want a 
higher return than this you must find it 
in securities. There are plenty of high 


is our opinion that this man is liable 


be 


of 


grade bonds which pay 5 per cent. and 
good high grade preferred stocks which 
yield around 5% per cent. The best-ex- 
ample of the latter is U. S. Steel pre- 
ferred paying $7 a share and selling 
around 125 to yield 5.6 per cent. You 
can buy one or more shares through 
your bank or through any member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 
dividend on this stock is as well assured 
as any dividend can reasonably be. The 
market price of the stock does fluctuate 
but the range is small. Still another 
good way to save money in small sums 
is to take out shares in a local building 
and loan Your bank can 
recommend a good one operating in your 
neighborhood. Federal Farm loan bonds 
are as good as any. 


Look Out For This 


A few days ago an agent came around 
saying The American Automobile Service 
League, Inc., was on a 30 day campaign 
giving new members 2 years for $45.75 for 
automobile accidents, insurance. Thinking 
it was a reliable firm and it would be a 
good thing to have our car insured, we 
gave him part of the amount, thai is, 
$24.00. He gave me three mc ths to pay 
the rest in. There were quite a few around 
here gave him part payment but we are 
afraid now that ff is a fake scheme and 
before we give him any more money we 
would be glad if you would investig 
us and let us kno-v if it is a reliable firm. 


VERY brings like the 

abcve. Hundreds of people are in- 
vesting their money in this so-called auto- 
mobile service and we have yet to learn 
of one satisfied customer. Claims of these 
concerns that pretend to give automobile 
owners cheaper service than can be had 
at the regular garages are in every case 
that we have investigated, exaggerated or 
entirely fraudulent. 


association. 





mail letters 





Service Is Free 
I received premium from the seed 


company. Many thanks to you for I 
feel certain that I would not have re- 


ceived it otherwise. If there are any 
charges, let me know. Enclosed find 
six cents for which please send me 


Service Bureau sign. R. J. S., Oswego 


Co., N. Y¥. 





Pleased With Settlement 


Check received, and I thank you very 
much for the same. I am perfectly sat- 
ished with the settlement and shall do 
all I can for your paper for no one could 


have’ been more fair. Thanking you 
again, I am, H. C. A., Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y. 


Never Again 
I received the check of four dollars 
that you collected and want to express 
my thanks for the same. I think that it 
will teach me a lesson not to send for 
anything like that again. Mrs. G. §S. 
Otsego Co., N. Y. 


’ 
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They Lived Happily Ever After—Jvunce, 














tate Fair 


STATE FAIR is an arena for friendly competition, 
It is an educational opportunity. It is a medium of 

exchange for ideas and property. It isasocialevent. Itisa 
reflection of agricultural optimism. It is an annual census 
of progressive agriculture. It is a pageant of progress. 
The crop and livestock products of a great commone 
wealth are on display. The best grains, the most nutri- 
tious grasses, and the finest farm animals on exhibition 
give evidence of man’s progress in soil husbandry. 
Ever keeping pace with the progress of the world’s basic 
industry—agriculture—has been the development of the 
Nation’s arteries of transportation. Interdependent as are 
agriculture and transportation, it is becoming more and 
more evident thaf the prosperity of one depends upon the 
success of the other. 
Always in the lead to recognize the needs of the country, 
the New York Central Lines have spent millions upon 
millions of dollars in providing livestock cars, box cars 
for grain and refrigerator cars. 
When visiting the State Fair, consider also the fact that 
the progress reflected there is, in a large measure, pos~ 
sible through the foresight and progressiveness of the 
builders of our great railroad systems. 
At the New York State Fair a facsimile of the 
famous 20th Century Limited and many safety ap- 
pliances used by the New York Central Lines will 
be shown. 


NEW YORK 2 
CENTRAL AZ 








New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany— Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich, 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 











Mr. Paint User 


The Fall Painting Season is-here. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
COLBERT PAINTS and VARNISHES are GUARANTEED—are sold 
direct to you at WHOLESALE PRICES—and freight charges are PRE- 
PAID if your order amounts to over $30.00? 





Send for free color chart. 


Write today 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Avoid delay 


COLBERT PAINT CORP., 224 Grand St., 















HAY PRESSES 


Durable, easy to 
+ great ca- 
Many sizes 


POWER MILKER ! 
Complete Waasiih 


Send for sensa- 











pfice TODAY on™ 
~—King of .." 

COLLINS PLOW CO. 
11 1 8 Hampshire St.,Quincy, Il, 








Ottawa Mfg. Co., Box 611 Magee Bidg,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TREES AND PLANTS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
Thousands of fruit trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, 
Barberry, Privet, ete. Highest quality direct to 
you. Write new THE WEST- 


Sa en 


. We Freight. Write for Free Catalog 
Posts, Gates, 

















for price 538 . , Lawn Fence, 
MINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. a” KITSELMAN BROS, Lept.20 mUNCE bap. 
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De Laval Mi 
Outfits Now Sold for 


and up - depending 
oa the number of Slightly higher on the 
cows to be milked Pai Con 


The Most Economical As Well 
As the Best of All Milkers 


ine years, and | more than 25,000 in use, it is an and with the large number in use, the following facts have been 
| fact that the De Laval Milker is not only the best but established: 
t economical of all milket Bs, his ager ye 4 “~ —we have never known of one to injure a cow; 
recent price reduction and the addition of the Ve : : : . ° 
NTilkes Buti Sg ener tore cat te aa bs P ge —the action of the De Laval is so pleasing and stimulating 
. . that cows almost invariably produce more milk; 
ther you have 5 or 500 cows there is a De Laval Milker —the De Laval is practically fool-proof and does not require 
xactly suited for your needs, which will pay for itself in a skilled operator; 
e and labor and increasing the quantity and quality of —it not only milks better but faster, thus saving more time; 
y making dairying more pleasant and profitable. —it is easy to wash and keep in a sanitary condition. 
It is possible to get mechanical milkers for less than the first Therefore, the De Laval is by far the cheapest in the end. In 
t of a De Laval—but you can’t possibly get the same results. addition, it is sold on such easy terms that you can have the use 
During the time that De Laval Milkers have been on the market of it while it pays for itself, 


The De Laval Separator Company 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
New York Chicago 


Cj : = = 


Milket 

















